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sixteen  constituent  institutions 


William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 
Roy  Carroll,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  —  Planning 
Raymond  Howard  Dawson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  —  Academic 
Affairs 

L.  Felix  Joyner,  A.B.,  Vice  President  —  Finance 

Donald  J.  Stedman,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Vice  President  —  Research 
and  Public  Service  Programs  and  Associate  Vice  President  —  Academic 
Affairs 

Cleon  Franklyn  Thompson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  —  Student  . 

Services  and  Special  Programs 
George  Eldridge  Bair,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Educational  Television 
Hugh  S.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Associate  Vice  President  —  Finance 
John  F.  Corey,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Vice  President  —  Student 

Services  and  Special  Programs 
Kennis  R.  Grogan,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Associate  Vice  President  —  Finance 
James  L.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Assistant  to  the  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  S.B.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  J.D.,  Secretary  of  the  University 
Arnold  Kimsey  King,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  to  the  President 
Roscoe  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Governmental 

Affairs 

Jeanne  Margaret  McNally,  B.S.N.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Vice  President  — 

Academic  Affairs 
Richard  H.  Robinson,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  to  the  President 
Robert  W.  Williams,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Vice  President  —  Academic 

Affairs 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  chartered  in  1789  and  opened  its 
doors  to  students  at  its  Chapel  Hill  campus  in  1795.  Throughout  most  of  its 
history,  it  has  been  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  chosen  by  the  Legisla- 
ture and  presided  over  by  the  Governor.  During  the  period  1917-1972,  the 
Board  consisted  of  one  hundred  elected  members  and  a  varying  number  of 
ex-officio  members. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931,  without  change  of  name,  the 
University  was  merged  with  The  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at 
Greensboro  and  The  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  En- 
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gineering  at  Raleigh  to  form  a  multicampus  institution  designated  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 

In  1963  the  General  Assembly  changed  the  name  of  the  campus  at  Chapel 
Hill  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  that  at  Greensboro 
to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and,  in  1965,  the  name  of 
the  campus  at  Raleigh  was  changed  to  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh. 

Charlotte  College  was  added  as  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char- 
lotte in  1965,  and  in  1969,  Asheville-Biltmore  College  and  Wilmington  Col- 
lege became  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  and  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  respectively. 

A  revision  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Constitution  adopted  in  November 
1970  included  the  following:  "The  General  Assembly  shall  maintain  a  public 
system  of  higher  education,  comprising  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
such  other  institutions  of  higher  education  as  the  General  Assembly  may 
deem  wise.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  selection  of  trustees 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina..  .  ."  In  slightly  different  language,  this 
provision  had  been  in  the  Constitution  since  1868. 

On  October  30,  1971,  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session  merged, 
without  changing  their  names,  the  remaining  ten  state-supported  senior  in- 
stitutions into  the  University  as  follows:  Appalachian  State  University,  East 
Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City  State  University,  Fayetteville  State  Univer- 
sity, North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University,  North 
Carolina  Central  University,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State 
University,  Western  Carolina  University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  University. 
This  merger,  which  resulted  in  a  statewide  multicampus  university  of  sixteen 
constituent  institutions,  became  effective  on  July  1,  1972. 

The  constitutionally  authorized  Board  of  Trustees  was  designated  the  Board 
of  Governors,  and  the  number  was  reduced  to  thirty-two  members  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly,  with  authority  to  choose  their  own  chairman  and  other 
officers.  The  Board  is  "responsible  for  the  general  determination,  control, 
supervision,  management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent 
institutions."  Each  constituent  institution,  however,  has  its  own  board  of  trus- 
tees of  thirteen  members,  eight  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, four  by  the  Governor,  and  one  of  whom,  the  elected  president  of  the 
student  body,  serves  ex  officio.  The  principal  powers  of  each  institutional 
board  are  exercised  under  a  delegation  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Each  institution  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body,  and  each  is  headed 
by  a  chancellor  as  its  chief  administrative  officer.  Unified  general  policy  and 
appropriate  allocation  of  function  are  effected  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
by  the  President  with  the  assistance  of  other  administrative  officers  of  the 
University.  The  General  Administration  office  is  located  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  chancellors  of  the  constituent  institutions  are  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  chief  administrative  and  executive  officer  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina. 
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calendar  of  events 


1980-1981 


First  Term 


Summer  Session,  1980 


May  19,  Monday 
May  20,  Tuesday 
May  26,  Monday 
June  3,  Tuesday 
June  6,  Friday 


June  13,  Friday 
June  20,  Friday 
June  23-24,  Monday- 
Tuesday 


Registration. 
Classes  begin. 
Holiday. 

Last  day  to  drop  courses.  (Undergraduates). 
Last  day  for  submitting  an  application  for  a  degree  and 
an  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree  and  last  day  for  submitting  an  application  for 
doctoral  degree  for  August  graduation. 
Last  day  to  drop  a  course.  (Graduates) 
Last  class  day. 
Final  course  examinations. 


Second  Term 


June  30,  Monday 
July  3,  Tuesday 
July  4,  Wednesday 
July  12,  Saturday 

July  15,  Tuesday 
July  25,  Friday 
August  1,  Friday 


August  1 ,  Friday 
August  4-5,  Monday 
Tuesday 


Registration. 
Classes  begin. 
Holiday. 

Written  examinations  for  Master's  candidates  for  the  Au- 
gust graduation  may  not  be  taken  after  this  date. 
Last  day  to  drop  courses.  (Undergraduates) 
Last  day  to  drop  a  course. 

Final  signed  copies  of  doctoral  dissertations  and  mas- 
ter's theses  for  candidates  for  the  August  graduation 
must  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  School  by  this  date. 
Last  class  day. 
Final  course  examinations. 
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Fall  Semester,  1980 


August  20-22,  Wednesday 

Friday 
August  25,  Monday 
September  1,  Monday 
September  8,  Wednesday 

September  26,  Friday 

October  3,  Friday 

October  7,  Tuesday 

October  10,  Friday 
October  12,  Sunday 
October  1 7,  Friday 
October  22,  Wednesday 
October  24,  Friday 


October  27-31,  Monday 

Friday 
November  8,  Saturday 

November  18,  Tuesday 
November  26,  Wednesday 
December  1 ,  Monday 
December  5,  Friday 
December  8,  Monday 
December  9,  Tuesday 
December  1 2,  Friday 


December  18,  Thursday 


Registration. 

Classes  begin. 
Holiday. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  for  credit  on  student's  financial 
account. 

Last  day  for  Graduate  Students  to  file  applications  with 
Dean  for  degree  to  be  awarded  in  December. 
Last  day  for  dropping  courses  (Undergraduates)  and  ten- 
tative last  day  for  Pass/Fail  declaration. 
Last  day  for  filing  applications  with  Dean  for  degree  to  be 
awarded  in  December  (Undergraduates) 
Progress  Reports  for  Freshmen  due. 
University  Day. 

Fall  Recess  —  Instruction  ends  5  P.M. 
Instruction  resumes  8  A.M. 

Last  day  for  official  withdrawal  with  refund  from  Cashier 
(all  students),  and  last  day  to  withdraw  without  the  se- 
mester being  counted  as  a  term  in  residence  (Under- 
graduates only). 

Pre-registration  for  Spring  Semester. 

Written  examinations  for  Master's  candidates  for  Decem- 
ber graduation  may  not  be  taken  after  this  date. 
Last  day  for  Graduate  Students  to  drop  a  course. 
Thanksgiving  Recess  —  Instruction  ends  1  P.M. 
Instruction  resumes  8  A.M. 
Fall  Semester  classes  end. 
Reading  Day. 

Fall  Semester  examinations  begin. 
Final  signed  copies  of  doctoral  dissertations  and  mas- 
ter's theses  for  candidates  for  the  December  graduation 
must  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  School  by  this  date. 
Fall  Semester  examinations  end. 


Spring  Semester,  1981 


January  12-13,  Monday         Registration/Schedule  changes 
Tuesday 

January  14,  Wednesday        Classes  begin  for  all  students.  Late  registration  begins. 

Fee  of  $5.00  charged  for  late  registration. 

January  20,  Tuesday  End  of  late  registration  and  change  in  schedules.  No  reg- 

istration accepted  after  this  date. 

January  27,  Tuesday  Last  day  to  drop  a  course  for  credit  on  student's  financial 

account. 

January  30,  Friday  Last  day  for  Graduate  Students  to  file  applications  with 

Dean  for  degree  to  be  awarded  in  May. 

February  13,  Friday  Last  day  for  filing  applications  with  Dean  for  degree  to  be 

awarded  in  May  (Undergraduates) 
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Spring  Semester  continued 
February  24,  Tuesday 

March  6,  Friday 
March  16,  Monday 
March  1  7,  Tuesday 


April  11,  Saturday 

April  16,  Thursday 
April  16-22,  Thursday 

Wednesday 
April  20,  Monday 
April  24,  Friday 


April  30,  Thursday 
May  1,  Friday 
May  4,  Monday 
May  13,  Wednesday 
May  1  7,  Sunday 


Last  day  for  dropping  courses  (Undergraduates)  and  ten 
tative  last  day  for  Pass/Fail  declaration. 
Spring  Recess  —  Instruction  ends  5  P.M. 
Instruction  resumes  8  A.M. 

Last  day  for  official  withdrawal  with  refund  from  Cashie 
(all  students),  and  last  day  to  withdraw  without  the  se 
mester  being  counted  as  a  term  in  residence  (Under 
graduates  only) 

Written  examinations  for  Master's  candidates  for  May 
graduation  may  not  be  taken  after  this  date. 
Last  day  for  Graduate  Students  to  drop  a  course. 
Pre-registration  for  Summer  and  Fall. 

Holiday,  Easter  Monday 

Final  signed  copies  of  all  doctoral  dissertations  and  mas 
ter's  theses  for  candidates  for  the  May  graduation  mus 
be  filed  in  the  Graduate  School  by  this  date. 
Spring  Semester  classes  end. 
Reading  Day. 

Spring  Semester  examinations  begin. 
Spring  Semester  examinations  end. 
Commencement. 
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university  information 


Admission 

Policies 

The  regular  entrance  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  must  be  met  by 
all  students  applying  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Public  Health. 

The  applicant  must  hold  the  bachelor's  or  master's  degree  from  an  accre- 
dited college  or  university  with  a  grade  average  of  B  or  better  in  the  major 
subject  area  and  must  present  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  prereq- 
uisite courses  for  the  special  field  he  or  she  proposes  to  undertake  in  a 
graduate  program.  Only  applicants  with  academic  records  of  high  quality 
should  seek  admission.  All  applicants  with  less  than  a  3.0  average  in  the  last 
two  years  of  undergraduate  work  must  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion. 

Work  done  in  absentia  will  not  be  counted  for  graduate  credit.  However,  in 
certain  cases  approved  by  the  University  Administration,  part  of  the  work  on 
the  thesis  for  a  higher  degree  may  be  done  elsewhere.  All  such  work,  even 
when  credited,  is  subject  to  the  final  examination  required  for  the  degree. 

All  master's  degrees  are  terminal  degrees.  To  enroll  in  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram, the  student  must  receive  approval  of  the  department  and  be  readmitted 
to  the  Graduate  School. 

All  new  students,  and  all  old  students  who  have  been  out  of  the  University 
for  a  full  calendar  year  or  more,  must  have  a  medical  report  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Director  of  Student  Health  Service  before  their  registrations 
may  be  effected.  Those  who  arrive  in  Chapel  Hill  without  completing  these 
requirements  must  defray  the  costs  of  having  the  physical  examination,  labo- 
ratory examinations,  and  immunizations  performed  by  the  Student  Health  Ser- 
vice. 

Application 

All  applicants  are  required  to  pay  a  $10.00  non-deductible,  non-refundable 
application  fee  to  the  Graduate  School. 
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The  program  of  study  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  is  arranged  in  a  se- 
quence which  makes  it  advisable  for  students  to  enter  the  School  in  the  fall 
semester.  Admission  at  other  times  is  granted  only  for  exceptional  reasons. ' 

Letters  of  inquiry  regarding  admission  and  requests  for  application  forms 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  School  of  Public  Health,  Rosenau  Hall 
201-H,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina  2751 4.  It  is  advisable  to  apply  for  fall  admission  before  February  1 , 
although  applications  submitted  as  late  as  July  1  will  be  considered  if  space 
is  available.  To  compete  with  heavy  competition,  applications  and  all  sup- 
porting documentation  should  be  received  in  the  Graduate  School  by  Febru- 
ary 1 . 

An  individual  can  be  considered  for  a  Graduate  School  Fellowship  only 
when  all  materials  are  received  by  February  1.  Information  about  School  of 
Public  Health  traineeships,  scholarships  and  other  financial  assistance  ap- 
pears on  page  38  of  this  catalogue.  Additional  information  can  be  obtained 
from  departmental  chairmen. 

An  applicant  who  has  been  offered  admission  reserves  his  or  her  place  by 
payment  of  a  $25.00  non-refundable  enrollment  deposit  which  is  credited 
against  the  1st  semester  tuition.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Payment  should  be  mailed  directly  to  the  Univer- 
sity Cashier,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina  27514,  along  with  an  Admission  and  Deposit  Record.  No  pay- 
ment should  be  sent  either  to  the  Graduate  School,  to  the  School  of  Public 
Health,  or  to  the  department  of  one's  major.  Due  to  the  number  of  applicants, 
your  place  will  not  be  held  if  this  deposit  is  not  received  within  three  weeks  of 
the  date  of  the  admission  letter. 

Students  who  make  the  deposit  and  who  attend  the  University  on  a  fellow- 
ship, traineeship,  or  other  award  which  pays  directly  to  the  University  the 
entire  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  may  obtain  refund  of  the  deposit  after 
November  1 . 


Tuition  and  Fees1 

Tuition  and  fees  per  semester  for  bona  fide  residents  of  North  Carolina  are 
$288.00.  For  out-of-state  students,  tuition  and  fees  per  semester  are 
$1143.00.  In  addition,  the  following  courses  require  field  experience  for 
which  there  is  a  fee: 


BIOS 

301 

$150.00 

PHNU 

272 

$300.00 

HEED 

240 

$450.00 

PHNU 

301 

$150.00 

NUTR 

158 

$350.00 

HEED 

340 

$450.00 

ENVR 

164 

$175.00 

BIOS 

302 

$450.00 

MHCH 

214 

$450.00 

ENVR 

165 

$200.00 

EPID 

315 

$450.00 

NUTR 

251 

$450.00 

HADM 

90 

$200.00 

HADM 

206 

$450.00 

PHNU 

396 

$450.00 

'Tuition  and  fees  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Amounts  given  are  for  semester  system.  Additional  field  fee 
courses  may  be  established. 
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Tuition  and  fees  are  due  at  registration  and  must  be  paid  no  later  than  the 
first  day  of  classes  for  each  semester.  Accounts  not  paid  by  the  first  day  of 
classes  are  subject  to  a  late  payment  fee. 

The  curricula  of  certain  of  the  departments  extend  through  a  summer  period 
of  12  weeks.  For  each  six  week  period,  tuition  and  fees  for  graduate  students 
are  $158.00  for  in-state,  and  $451.00  for  out-of-state  students. 

Thesis  —  0  hours  credit  for  in-state  and  out-of-state  is  $165.00. 


Residence  Status  For  Tuition  Payment2 

General.  Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  make  a  statement  as 
to  his  or  her  length  of  residence  in  North  Carolina.  The  tuition  charge  for  legal 
i residents  of  North  Carolina  is  less  than  for  nonresidents.  To  qualify  for  in-state 
tuition  a  legal  resident  must  have  maintained  his  or  her  domicile  in  North 
Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  classifica- 
tion as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  such  classifi- 
cation, the  student  must  establish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  State  during 
[such  twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  bona  fide 
^domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of  mere  temporary  residence  incident  to 
enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

Domicile.  Domicile  means  one's  permanent  dwelling  place  of  indefinite 
duration,  as  distinguished  from  a  temporary  place  of  abode;  synonymous  with 
"legal  residence." 

Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence.  The  burden  of  estab- 
lishing facts  which  justify  classification  of  a  student  as  a  resident  entitled  to 
in-state  tuition  rates  is  on  the  applicant  for  such  classification.  For  a  student  to 
be  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  the  balancing  of  all  the  evidence 
must  produce  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  supporting  the  assertion  of 
in-state  residence.  Proof  of  residential  status  is  controlled,  initially,  by  two 
statutorially  prescribed  and  complementary  evidentiary  beginning  points, 
which  are  stated  in  terms  of  prima  facie  evidence: 

a.  If  the  parents  or  court-appointed  legal  guardian  of  the  student  (without 
reference  to  the  question  of  whether  the  student  is  a  minor  or  an  adult)  are  not 
domiciliaries  (legal  residents)  of  North  Carolina,  under  the  Statute  this  fact 
constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  student  is  not  a  domiciliary  (legal 
resident)  of  North  Carolina,  unless  the  student  has  lived  in  this  State  the  five 
consecutive  years  prior  to  enrolling  or  re-registering.  The  student  must  as- 
sume the  burden  of  overcoming  the  prima  facie  showing  by  producing  evi- 
dence that  he  or  she,  independently,  is  in  fact  a  domiciliary  (legal  resident)  of 
North  Carolina,  in  spite  of  the  nonresident  status  of  his  or  her  parents: 


2The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources  (i)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes, 
116-143.1 ;  (ii)  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes,  August  1979;  (Hi)  Chancellor's 
Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classification  of  Students  for  Tuition  Purpose. 
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b.  Conversely,  if  the  parents  of  the  student  are  domiciliaries  of  North 
Carolina  under  the  Statute,  this  fact  constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
student  is  a  domiciliary  of  North  Carolina.  This  prima  facie  evidence  may  also 
be  overcome  by  other  evidence  of  legal  residence.  If  the  student  has  neither 
parents  nor  legal  guardian,  the  prescribed  prima  facie  evidence  rule  cannot 
and  does  not  apply. 

Statutory  Exceptions 

a.  Grace  Period.  By  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  G.S.  1 16-143.1,  if  a  student 
has  been  properly  classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  a  change  in 
that  student's  state  of  residence  thereafter  does  not  effect  in  all  cases  an 
immediate  automatic  loss  of  entitlement  to  the  in-state  tuition  rate.  To  qualify 
for  the  grace  period,  the  following  conditions  must  be  satisfied: 

1.  The  student  must  have  been  properly  classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition 
purposes,  on  the  basis  of  a  valid  finding  that  the  student  in  fact  was  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina  and  had  been  such  for  the  requisite  twelve-month 
period  prior  to  classification; 

2.  At  the  time  of  subsequent  change  of  legal  residence  to  a  state  otherthan 
North  Carolina,  the  student  must  have  been  enrolled  in  a  public  institution  of 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina. 

The  extent  of  this  grace  period,  during  which  the  in-state  rate  is  applicable 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  student  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  is 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  change  in  legal  residence,  plus  any  portion  of 
a  semester  or  academic  term  remaining,  as  of  the  expiration  date  of  the 
twelve-month  period,  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

b.  Qualifying  Periods  for  Spouses.  By  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  G.S.  1 16- 
143.1,  the  prescribed  twelve-month  period  of  legal  residence  required  for 
entitlement  to  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  may  be  shor- 
tened on  the  basis  of  the  marital  status  of  the  student,  in  specified  cir- 
cumstances. If  a  student  otherwise  can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the 
fundamental  statutory  requirement  that  he  or  she  be  a  legal  resident  of  North 
Carolina,  the  second  statutory  requirement  relating  to  duration  of  residence 
may  be  satisfied  derivatively,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  by  reference  to  the 
length  of  the  legal  residence  of  the  spouse  of  the  student,  if  the  spouse  has 
been  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  for  the  requisite  twelve-month  period. 

Married  Persons.  The  domicile  of  a  married  person,  irrespective  of  sex,  is 
determined  by  reference  to  all  relevant  evidence  of  domiciliary  intent.  No 
person  is  precluded,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled 
outside  of  North  Carolina,  from  establishing  or  maintaining  legal  residence  in 
North  Carolina.  No  person  is  deemed,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a 
person  domiciled  in  North  Carolina,  to  have  established  or  maintained  a  legal 
residence  in  North  Carolina.  The  fact  of  marriage  and  the  place  of  the 
domicile  of  his  or  her  spouse  are  deemed  relevant  evidence  to  be  considered 
in  ascertaining  domiciliary  intent. 
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Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  The  domicile  of  a  minor  is  that  of  the  father.  With  a  few  exceptions  noted 
below,  this  presumption  is  virtually  irrebuttable.  If  the  father  is  deceased,  the 
domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  surviving  mother.  If  the  parents  are  di- 
vorced or  legally  separated,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent 
having  custody  by  virtue  of  a  court  order;  or,  if  no  custody  has  been  granted 
by  virtue  of  court  order,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  with 
whom  he  or  she  lives;  or,  if  the  minor  lives  with  neither  parent,  in  the  absence 
of  a  custody  award,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the 
father. 


In  determining  residence  status  for  tuition  purposes,  there  are  two  excep- 
tions to  the  above  provisions: 

a.  If  a  minor's  parents  are  divorced,  separated  or  otherwise  living  apart  and 
one  parent  is  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  during  that  time  period  when 
that  parent  is  entitled  to  claim,  and  does  claim,  the  minor  as  a  dependent  on 
the  North  Carolina  individual  income  tax  return,  the  minor  is  deemed  to  be  a 

j  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  purposes,  notwithstanding  any 
judicially-determined  custody  award  with  respect  to  the  minor. 

b.  If,  immediately  prior  to  beginning  an  enrolled  term,  the  minor  has  lived 
in  North  Carolina  for  five  or  more  consecutive  years  in  the  home  of  an  adult 
relative  (other  than  a  parent)  who  is  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  and  if 

'  the  adult  relative,  during  those  years,  has  functioned  as  a  de  facto  guardian  of 
the  minor,  then  the  minor  is  considered  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for 
tuition  purposes.  If  a  minor  qualified  for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes 
:  under  this  provision  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  then, 
"  when  he  or  she  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  or  she  will  be  deemed  to  be  a 
legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  of  at  least  twelve  months'  duration. 

Even  though  a  person  is  a  minor,  under  certain  circumstances  the  person 
may  be  treated  by  the  law  as  being  sufficiently  independent  from  his  or  her 
parents  as  to  enjoy  a  species  of  adulthood  for  legal  purposes.  The  consequ- 
ences, for  present  purposes,  of  such  circumstances  is  that  the  affected  person 
is  presumed  to  be  capable  of  establishing  a  domicile  independent  of  that  of 
|  the  parents;  it  remains  for  that  person  to  demonstrate  that  a  separate  domicile 
in  fact  has  been  established.  The  circumstances  recognized  as  having  the 
potentially  emancipating  effect  are: 

1.  Marriage  of  the  minor  person. 

2.  Parental  disclaimer  of  entitlement  to  the  minor's  earnings  and  the  minor's 
proclamation  and  actual  experience  of  financial  independence  from  his 
or  her  parents,  with  the  actual  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  place  of  residence. 

Aliens.  An  alien  holding  a  visa  which  will  permit  eventual  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  is  subject  to  the  same  considerations  with  respect 
to  determination  of  legal  residence  as  a  citizen.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  United 
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States  under  a  visa  conditioned  at  least  in  part  upon  intent  not  to  abandon  a 
foreign  domicile  (B,  F,  H  and  J  visas)  cannot  be  classified  as  a  resident.  An 
alien  holding  a  visa  issued  for  a  purpose  which  is  so  restricted  as  to  be 
fundamentally  incompatible  with  an  assertion  by  the  alien  of  bona  fide  intent 
to  establish  a  legal  residence  (C  and  D  visas)  cannot  be  classified  as  a 
resident.  A  refugee  or  orphan  from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia, paroled  into  the  United  States  after  March  31 ,  1 975,  who  has  abided  in 
this  state  for  twelve  consecutive  months  may  receive  in-state  tuition 
privileges. 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a  person  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  necessarily  affected  by  assignment  in  or  reassignment  out  of 
North  Carolina.  Such  a  person  may  establish  domicile  by  the  usual  require- 
ments of  residential  act  plus  intent.  No  person  loses  his  or  her  in-state  resi- 
dence status  solely  by  serving  in  the  armed  forces  outside  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  apart  from  legal  residence  will  not  qualify  one  for  the 
in-state  tuition  rate. 

Change  of  Status.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an  institution 
(or  permitted  to  re-enroll  following  an  absence  from  the  institutional  program 
which  involved  a  formal  withdrawal  from  enrollment)  is  classified  by  the  ad- 
mitting institution  either  as  a  resident  or  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes 
prior  to  actual  matriculation.  In  the  absence  of  a  current  and  final  determina- 
tion by  the  admitting  institution  that  the  student  is  a  resident  for  tuition  pur- 
poses, relative  to  the  term  of  initial  enrollment  or  re-enrollment,  the  student  is 
classified  a  non-resident  for  tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual  matriculation.  A 
residential  classification  once  assigned  (and  confirmed  pursuant  to  any  ap- 
pellate process  invoked)  may  be  changed  thereafter  (with  a  corresponding 
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change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  corresponding  with  the  established 
primary  divisions  of  the  academic  calendar. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one  North  Carolina  public 
institution  of  higher  education  to  another,  he  or  she  is  treated  as  a  new  student 
by  the  institution  to  which  he  or  she  is  transferring  and  must  be  assigned  an 
initial  residential  classification  for  tuition  purposes. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  different  component  of  the  same  institu- 
tion (e.g.,  from  an  undergraduate  to  a  graduate  or  professional  program)  is  not 
construed  as  a  transfer  from  one  institution  to  another  and  thus,  does  not  by 
(itself  require  a  reclassification  inquiry  unless  (1 )  the  affected  student  requests 
a  reclassification  inquiry  or  (2)  the  transfer  or  enrollment  occurs  following  the 
lapse  of  more  than  one  quarter,  semester,  or  term  during  which  the  individual 
was  not  enrolled  as  a  student. 

Responsibility  of  Students.  Any  student  or  prospective  student  in  doubt 
concerning  his  or  her  residence  status  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  secur- 
ing a  ruling  by  stating  his  or  her  case  in  writing  to  the  admissions  officer.  The 
jstudent  who,  due  to  subsequent  events,  becomes  eligible,  for  a  change  in 
classification,  whether  from  out-of-state  to  in-state  or  the  reverse,  has  the 
responsibility  of  immediately  informing  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  these 
circumstances  in  writing.  Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct  information 

regarding  residence  constitutes  grounds  for  disciplinary  action. 

■F" 

|  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  charged  and 
|  billed  while  an  appeal  is  pending.  In  effect,  the  student  who  is  classified  as  a 
j  nonresident  at  the  time  of  tuition  billing  pays  the  non-resident  rate.  Con- 
i  versely,  if  a  student  is  classified  as  a  resident  at  the  time  of  billing,  he  or  she 

pays  the  resident  rate.  Any  necessary  adjustments  in  the  rate  paid  will  be 

made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  appeal. 

If  a  student,  who  has  been  found  to  be  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes, 
receives  an  erroneous  notice  from  an  institutional  officer  identifying  the  stu- 
dent as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  the  student  is  not  responsible  for 
paying  the  out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  any  enrolled  term  beginning 

:  before  the  classifying  institution  notifies  the  student  that  the  prior  notice  was 

j  erroneous. 

If  a  student  is  classified  a  resident  for  tuiton  purposes  after  submitting 
falsified  residentiary  information  or  after  knowingly  withholding  residentiary 
information,  the  student's  application  for  in-state  tuition  status  is  fraudulent. 
The  institution  may  re-examine  any  application  suspected  of  being  fraudulent, 
|  and,  if  warranted,  will  change  the  student's  residence  status  retroactively  to 
I  the  beginning  of  the  term  with  respect  to  which  the  student  originally  made 
the  fraudulent  application.  If  this  occurs,  the  student  must  pay  the  out-of-state 
|  tuition  differential  for  all  the  enrolled  terms  intervening  between  the  fraudulent 
application  and  its  discovery.  Further,  knowing  falsification  of  responses  on  a 
resident  status  application  may  subject  the  applicant  to  disciplinary  con- 
sequences, including  dismissal  from  the  institution. 
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Appeals  of  Rulings  of  Admissions  Officers.  A  student  appeal  of  a  classifica- 
tion decision  made  by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with 
that  officer  in  writing  and  is  transmitted  to  the  Residence  Status  Committee  by 
that  officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  that  committee  on  the  disposition  of  such 
appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the  date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal 
and,  on  request  of  the  student,  he  or  she  is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  appear 
and  be  heard  by  the  Committee.  Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  decision  of 
the  Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice  in  writing  of  that  fact  within 
10  days  of  receipt  by  the  student  of  the  decision  of  the  Residence  Status 
Committee,  and  the  basis  for  such  appeal,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Residence 
Status  Committee,  and  the  Chairman  promptly  transmits  the  appeal  to  the 
State  Residence  Committee. 

A  complete  explanation  of  the  Statute  and  the  procedures  under  the  Statute 
is  contained  in  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition 
Purposes.  This  Manual  and  other  information  concerning  the  application  of 
this  law  is  available  for  inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of  the  University. 

All  students  are  responsible  for  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Statute  and 
the  Manual. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  be 
classified  residents  for  tuition  purposes  should  be  aware  that  the  processing 
of  requests  and  appeais  can  take  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  that 
applications  for  classification  should  not  be  delayed  until  registration,  when 
the  number  of  applications  make  impossible  accelerated  handling. 

Registration  and  Payment  of  Bills 

All  students  are  expected  to  report  for  registration  on  the  opening  date  of 
the  fall  semester. 

Bills  for  the  fall  and  spring  semester  are  payable  at  the  University  Cashier's 
Office  no  laterthan  the  first  day  of  classes  for  each  semester.  Failure  to  pay  as 
specified  will  result  in  the  assessment  of  a  late  payment  fee  and  possible 
disenrollment.  This  ruling  does  not  apply  to  fellowship  students  or  students 
who  are  sent  by  agencies. 

Automobile  Regulations 

Students  at  the  University  who  own  and/or  operate  a  motor  vehicle  on 
campus,  and  are  eligible  for  and  desire  campus  parking  privileges,  may 
register  their  vehicles  with  the  Traffic  Office,  "Y"  Building,  in  order  to  secure 
and  display  on  the  vehicle  a  permit  indicating  eligibility  for  parking  privi- 
leges. 

For  returning  students,  applications  requesting  motor  vehicle  parking  per- 
mits must  be  submitted  before  the  Spring  Semester  ends;  these  are  pro- 
cessed and  permits  are  issued  during  fall  registration.  Transfer  and  new 
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jdents  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  register  their  automobiles  or  motor- 
'des  during  the  fall  registration.  A  check  or  direction  to  charge  the  student's 
xount  must  accompany  the  application. 

r | n  addition,  permits  allowing  unlimited  rides  on  the  Chapel  Hill  Transporta- 
I  System  buses  may  be  purchased  by  the  semester  from  the  UNC  Traffic 
ff ice,  "Y"  Building.  Students  wishing  to  use  this  bus  system  instead  of  pay- 
g  for  campus  parking  may  park  off  campus  in  a  perimeter  lot  for  a  small  fee. 
iBus  schedules  and  a  complete  set  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  park- 
g  and  traffic  will  be  furnished  to  each  student  at  the  time  a  parking  permit  is 
sued. 

Student  Services 

lousing 

Student  housing  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program.  The  pri- 
ary  objective  of  the  Department  of  University  Housing  is  to  provide  a  physi- 
al  and  psychological  atmosphere  which  allows  the  student  to  develop  to  the 
:most  his  or  her  personality,  ability,  and  sensitivity.  The  University  maintains 
isidence  hall  space  in  29  buildings  for  more  than  6,600  registered  students 
-  undergraduate,  graduate  and  professional  men  and  women.  In  Craige 
:raduate  Center  five  of  the  seven  floors  are  reserved  for  graduate  students. 
Dree  hundred  and  six  apartments  are  available  for  married  students. 
'  Information  regarding  residence  hall  accommodations  is  available  by  writ- 
jig  to:  Department  of  University  Housing,  Contracts  Office,  Carr  Building 
133-A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  North 
arolina  27514. 

!  Information  regarding  married  student  housing  is  available  by  writing  to: 
jlanager,  UNC  Family  Student  Housing,  Odum  Village,  Branson  Street, 
ihapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514. 
Nearly  800  women  and  700  men  are  housed  in  privately  owned  Granville 
owers,  which  is  located  just  off  the  UNC  campus  about  one  block  from  the 
arolina  Inn.  These  supervised  residence  halls  have  a  cafeteria  dining  com- 
ions.  The  fee  charged  includes  room  and  board.  Information  is  available 
om  Granville  Towers,  University  Square,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514.  Arrange- 
lents  for  these  accommodations  should  be  made  directly  with  Granville 
owers  Business  Office. 


aundry  And  Linen 

Finished  laundry  service  at  reasonable  cost  is  provided  by  the  University 
aundry  to  students  who  wish  to  use  it.  There  is  also  an  economical  wash-dry- 
old  service  (nothing  finished).  Both  services  are  available  on  a  cash-and- 
arry  basis  at  any  six  laundry  call  offices. 

A  complete  linen  rental  service  is  also  available  through  the  University 
aundry.  The  service  consists  of  two  sheets,  one  pillow  case  and  three  bath 
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towels  exchanged  on  a  weekly  basis  through  the  seven  laundry  call  offices, 
fee  of  $45.00  including  a  $5.00  refundable  deposit,  covers  the  entire  ac; 
demic  year  and  is  payable  when  the  service  is  requested.  Pillows  may  I 
rented  for  $1.50  for  the  school  year.  Blankets  are  available  for  a  deposit  * 
$3.50  each,  with  a  provision  for  a  $2.00  refund  when  the  blanket  is  returned 
good  condition. 

Complete  dry  cleaning  service  is  available  at  all  University  laundry  Cc  I 
offices  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis. 

Coin-op  service  is  available  at  Avery,  Connor,  Craige,  Morrison,  Odd 
Village  and  Spencer.  I 

Student  Health 

The  University  offers  a  comprehensive  program  of  health  care  for  its  studetj 
body  and  provides  a  Student  Health  Service  with  both  inpatient  and  outpatier 
facilities. 

The  Health  Service  is  staffed  with  physicians,  psychiatrists,  clinics 
psychologists,  counselors,  and  a  full  nursing  complement.  In  addition  to  pre 
grams  for  physical  and  mental  health,  there  is  also  a  sports  medicine  prograr 
and  a  health  educator. 

When  a  student  is  admitted  to  the  infirmary,  he  is  not  charged  for  service 
rendered  by  the  staff.  He  is,  however,  required  to  pay  for  any  additions! 
service  —  surgery,  consultations,  special  nurses,  etc.  —  recommended  b 
the  attending  physician.  (See  the  Graduate  School  Catalogue  for  additions' 
information). 

The  University  also  provides  the  opportunity  to  purchase  supplements 
hospitalization  insurance  through  a  group  program  which  provides  coverag, 
for  married  students  and  their  families  as  well  as  for  single  students. 


Recreation 

The  University  gymnasium,  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  golf  course,  anc 
large  athletic  fields  provide  ample  facilities  for  exercise  and  recreation,  al 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  well-organized  Department  of  Physi 
cal  Education. 


Alcoholic  Beverages,  Drugs,  and  Smoking  Ban 

The  Graduate  School  Catalogue  carries  a  full  statement  of  the  University 
regulations  and  policies  regarding  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  imprope 
use  of  drugs,  and  the  smoking  ban. 


Libraries 

The  Health  Sciences  Library  is  situated  across  the  street  from  the  School  o 
Public  Health.  Reference  librarians  are  available  during  almost  all  of  the 
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orary's  service  hours  to  aid  users  in  locating  information,  to  instruct  in  the 
>e  of  library's  resources,  and  to  provide  additional  research  assistance, 
jtomated  reference  services,  including  access  to  MEDLINE  and  over  forty 
her  data  bases,  are  also  available  for  on-line  bibliographic  searching. 
Other  library  facilities  include  the  various  departmental  and  school  libraries 
id  the  general  University  Library. 


otice  on  "Directory  Information"  to  All  Students  of  The  University  of 
orth  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  routinely  made  public 
ertain  information  about  its  students.  Some  typical  ways  this  has  been  done 
iclude  the  following:  names  of  students  who  are  selected  by  the  various 
pnorary  societies,  who  receive  scholarships,  who  make  the  Dean's  List,  who 
bid  offices,  or  who  are  members  of  athletic  teams  are  frequently  made  pub- 
3.  To  facilitate  campus  communication  the  University  annually  publishes  the 
ampus  Directory.  Some  professional  and  graduate  school  student  groups 
ublish  directories  of  students  in  their  departments  or  schools.  The  annual 
bmmencement  program  publishes  the  names  of  persons  who  have  received 
jegrees  during  the  year. 

|  The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  defines  the  term  "directory 
iformation"  to  include  the  following  categories  of  information:  the  student's 
fame,  address,  telephone  listing,  date  and  place  of  birth,  major  field  of  study, 
participation  in  officially  recognized  activities  and  sports,  weight  and  height 
|  members  of  athletic  teams,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees  and  awards  re- 
ceived, and  the  most  recent  previous  educational  agency  or  institution  at- 
;nded  by  the  student.  The  University  will  make  public  information  about  each 
tudent  limited  to  these  categories  in  ways  such  as  those  described  above.  Of 
ourse,  information  from  all  these  categories  is  not  made  public  in  every 
sting.  The  Campus  Directory,  for  example,  publishes  only  names,  addresses 
nd  telephone  numbers. 

,  Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  of  such  "directory  information" 
iade  public  without  their  prior  consent  must  notify  the  Office  of  Records  and 
legislation,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  of  this  fact  in  a 
igned  and  dated  statement  specifying  items  that  are  not  to  be  published, 
his  notice  must  be  received  by  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration  by  the 
nd  of  the  registration  period  forthe  semester  or  session  of  first  enrollment  or, 
fter  an  absence,  of  re-enrollment,  and  by  the  end  of  each  fall  registration 
-eriod  thereafter. 
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Dean's  Office  I 

Bernard  G.  Greenberg,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health 
Robert  B.  Moorhead,  B.A.,  M.P.A.,  Associate  Dean  for  Administration 
Harry  T.  Phillips,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Associate  Dean  of  Academic  Program 
Charles  L.  Harper,  B.A.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  Communi 
Health  Service 

Elizabeth  J.  Coulter,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  Undergradua 
Programs 

Ernest  Schoenfeld,  A.A.S.,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Dean  for  Management  ar 
Operations 

William  T.  Small,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students 
Emmy  L.  Palladino,  Registrar 

Harriet  H.  Barr,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  Public  Relation 


Administrative  Board 

James  R.  Abernathy,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
John  B.  Anderson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Nutrition 
Patricia  Z.  Barry,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Dr.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Administration 

Caroline  Becker,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
Robert  Byrd,  B.S.,  J.D.,  Dean,  School  of  Law 

Bernard  G.  Greenberg,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  and  Kenan  Professo 
of  Biostatistics 

John  W.  Hatch,  B.A.,  M.S.W.,  Dr.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Education 

H.  Garland  Hershey,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Orthodontics 
Marion  E.  Highriter,  B.A.,  M.N.,  R.N.,  M.P.H.,  S.D.  in  Hgy.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
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jseph  L.  Holliday,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Health  Director,  Guilford  County 
Health  Department 

arshall  Staton,  B.C.E.,  M.S.S.E.,  North  Carolina  Division  of  Health  Services 
Ivis  G.  Turner,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences 


Dean's  Cabinet 

iernard  G.  Greenberg,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and 
Kenan  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

ussell  F.  Christman,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences 
;  and  Engineering 

Dseph  C.  Edozien,  D.Sc,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Ed),  Path.,  Professor  of  Nutrition 
ames  Ennis  Grizzle,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
harles  L.  Harper,  B.A.,  M.S.P.H.  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health 

Administration  and  Associate  Dean  for  Community  Health  Service 
jlichel  A.  Ibrahim,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
[agar  C.  Jain,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
lohn  Edgar  Larsh,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Parasitology  and 

Laboratory  Practice 
L  Arden  Miller,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
iarry  T.  Phillips,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Professor  of  Health  Administration  and 
)  Associate  Dean  of  Academic  Program 

,uy  W.  Steuart,  M.A.,  M.Ed.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Health  Education 
orothy  McComb  Talbot,  B.S.N. ,  M.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing 

lancy  Fortuin,  B.A.  Student  Representative 

ienni  Sheffield,  B.S.,  B.S.N.,  Student  Representative 
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The  School  of  Public  Health  was  organized  in  1936  as  a  division  within  tifo. 
School  of  Medicine  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  Separate  status  as  | 
school  of  public  health  was  granted  in  1939  and  the  first  graduate  degre  E 
awarded  in  1940.  The  third  school  of  public  health  in  the  nation,  the  | 
School  of  Public  Health  was  the  first  such  school  established  within  a  sta  [ 
university. 

It  is  today,  with  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing  and  Pharmac 
a  unit  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs.  The  original  departments  of  the  Schq 
were  Epidemiology,  Parasitology  (changed  in  1968  to  Parasitology  and  Lab 
ratory  Practice),  Public  Health  Administration  (changed  to  Health  Administr 
tion  in  1969),  and  Sanitary  Engineering  (changed  in  1962  to  Environment! 
Sciences  and  Engineering).  Five  additional  departments  are  currently  operj 
ting:  Biostatistics,  Health  Education,  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Public  Heal 
Nursing  and  Nutrition.  j 

The  mission  of  the  School  is  to  advance  and  apply  knowledge  drawn  fro 
all  sciences  to  the  understanding  and  promotion  of  the  health  of  human  pop; 
lations  and  to  assist  people  in  translating  this  knowledge  into  reality  in  the 
own  lives  whatever  their  culture  or  living  conditions.  The  mission  is  realize 
througn  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  education  of  students  to  assurrj 
professional  positions,  through  providing  continuing  education  opportunity 
for  professionals  and  the  public,  through  applied  and  basic  research,  throuc 
consultation  and  technical  assistance  to  health  and  human  service  agencit 
and  to  communities,  and  through  innovative  demonstration  programs. 

All  departments  participate  in  research  in  a  variety  of  areas  and  field  se 
vice  to  the  state,  region  and  the  nation.  The  Division  of  Community  Heal 
Service  extends  the  service  capabilities  and  promotes  the  School's  commj 
ment  to  community  service  as  its  public  responsibility. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  is  one  of  twenty-one  such  schools  in  the  Unite 
States  accredited  by  the  Council  on  Education  for  Public  Health.  Two  depai 
ments  are  accredited  by  other  accrediting  bodies:  the  Department  of  Publ 
Health  Nursing  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  and  the  Department 
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/ironmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  to  offer  the  degree  by  the  En- 
ters' Council  for  Professional  Development. 

)egrees  offered  by  the  School  of  Public  Health  include  an  undergraduate 
jree  (BSPH);  the  graduate  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  (MS);  and  Doctor 
Philosophy  (PhD);  and  the  graduate  professional  degrees  of  Master  of 
lie  Health  (MPH),  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health  (MSPH),  Master  of 
ence  in  Environmental  Engineering  (MSEE),  and  Doctor  of  Public  Health 
PH).  All  requirements  of  the  graduate  professional  degrees  are  adminis- 
3d  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  with  the  approval  of  the 
ministrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School. 

^lose  affiliations  are  maintained  with  other  graduate  schools  and  depart- 
nts  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  campuses,  as  well  as  with  other 
lools  and  universities,  health  and  human  services,  and  research  organiza- 
is.  These  affiliations  are  local,  statewide,  national,  and  international  in 
)pe.  The  nature  of  the  affiliations  includes  joint  sponsorship  and  effort  in 
;ching  and  research  programs,  joint  faculty  appointments,  and  establish- 
nt  of  field  training  centers  for  students  in  a  number  of  official  and  voluntary 
amational,  federal,  state  and  local  health  and  human  service  organizations, 
"he  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  committed  to  the  principle 
squal  opportunity.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  University  not  to  discriminate  on  the 
sis  of  race,  sex,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  or  handicap  with  regard  to 
students,  employees,  or  applicants  for  admission  or  employment.  Discrim- 
.tion  is  also  prohibited  by  federal  law.  Any  complaints  alleging  failure  of 
I  institution  to  follow  a  nondiscrimination  policy  should  be  brought  to  the 
ention  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
corded  all  students  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  They 
iiy  take  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  University,  North  Carolina  State 
|iversity,  and  Duke  University,  provided  they  are  properly  qualified  and 
ve  the  approval  of  their  faculty  advisers.  Certain  courses  in  chemistry, 
^chemistry,  microbiology,  economics,  education,  political  sciences,  social 
•rk,  sociology,  anthropology,  and  statistics  have  an  especially  close  rela- 
hship  to  public  health. 

l~he  School  of  Public  Health  admits  only  those  students  who  would  be 
pected  to  profit  most  by  the  educational  program  offered.  It  reserves  the 
ht  to  limit  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  any  course  and  drop  from  the 
I  any  student  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  for  any  reason.  It  will  be  as- 
med  that  all  applicants  have  assented  to  these  conditions. 
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Degrees  Offered 

The  School  of  Public  Health  offers  one  undergraduate  degree,  Bachelor  > 
Science  in  Public  Health,  and  six  graduates  degrees:  Master  of  Public  Healt 
Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Science 
Environmental  Engineering,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Publii 
Health.  Degrees  are  awarded  in  May,  August,  and  December,  although  form; 
commencement  exercises  are  held  only  in  May.  All  Master's  degrees  ai 
terminal  degrees.  Any  student  who  desires  to  proceed  in  a  doctoral  program 
must  be  recommended  to  the  Graduate  School  by  his/her  major  departmei 
and  be  readmitted. 

The  general  description  of  requirements  for  each  degree  follows.  Explanc 
tion  of  the  various  programs  of  study  in  the  different  areas  of  specialization 
found  under  the  heading  of  each  department  in  a  later  section  in  the  catc 
logue.  Courses  and  programs  described  in  this  catalogue  had  been  approve 
by  the  University  faculty  and  administration  as  of  January  15,  1980.  For  fu 
current  information  contact  the  department  involved. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health 


A  four-year  course  of  study  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  i 
Public  Health  (BSPH).  The  first  two  years  are  spent  in  the  General  College  I 
the  University,  or  in  equivalent  academic  study  elsewhere.  Upon  successfU 
completion  of  appropriate  freshman-sophomore  work,  the  BSPH  candidal 
transfers  to  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  then  completes  the  final  two  year 
under  the  administration  of  this  School.  The  course  of  study  has  five  option' 
for  field  of  concentration:  Biostatistics,  Environmental  Protection,  Health  Ad 
ministration,  Health  Education,  and  Nutrition.  All  options  require  special 
studies  outside  as  well  as  within  the  School  of  Public  Health. 
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Enrollment  in  the  BSPH  degree  program  is  limited.  Completion  of  the  pre- 
i'ibed  General  College  curriculum  does  not  assure  the  student  a  position  in 
I  School  of  Public  Health  in  the  junior  year.  Student  selections  are  made, 
l)jcally  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sophomore  year  of  course-work,  on  a  competi- 
3  basis  with  consideration  of  academic  achievement  and  personal  qualifi- 
tions. 

Requirements  for  the  BSPH  degree  are  as  follows: 

1.  At  least  120  semester  hours  of  academic  work,  not  counting  physical 
education  activities  courses.  A  2.0  (C)  average  or  better  on  all  work 
attempted  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  (  which 
must  be  earned  in  a  total  number  of  hours  not  to  exceed  45  beyond  the 
minimum  graduation  requirement  of  120  hours).  The  last  30  hours  of 
degree  credit  to  be  taken  in  residence  in  Chapel  Hill. 

2.  A  freshman-sophomore  pattern  of  60  credit  hours,  which  must  include 
English  1,2;  Foreign  Language  1,2  satisfied  on  admission  or  after  en- 
rollment; two  approved  one  semester  courses  in  the  mathematical  sci- 
ences; Zoology  II,  ML  (or  equivalent  such  as  Biology  21 ,  21 L,  if  Zoology 
45  will  not  later  be  needed)  and  one  other  Natural  Science  Divisional 
Elective;  three  Social  Science  Divisional  Electives  selected  from  at 
least  two  departments;  three  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  Divisional  Elec- 
tives chosen  from  at  least  two  departments,  and  two  semesters  of  phys- 
ical  education  activities  courses. 

3.  A  junior-senior  distribution  of  at  least  60  semester  hours  to  include 
;      Biostatistics  101  (or  105  or  150),  Environmental  Sciences  and  En- 
1      gineering  51,  Epidemiology  160  (or  162),  and  a  minimum  of  three  elec- 
tives outside  the  School  of  Public  Health. 


DEGREE  PROGRAMS  OFFERED  IN  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
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4.  A  satisfactory  major  in  one  of  the  five  fields  or  concentration  (whi 
include  some  courses  that  can  be  used  as  part  of  the  mathematic 
science  requirements  and  Divisional  Electives  specified  for  t 
freshman-sophomore  years). 

For  additional  information  and  specific  requirements  for  each  area  of  cc 
centration  see  "The  Undergraduate  Bulletin"  of  the  University. 


Master  of  Public  Health 

The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions  which  require 
considerable  breadth  of  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  public  health  but 
lesser  degree  of  specialization  in  one  area.  Thus  students  in  this  program  m 
take  nearly  half  of  their  courses  outside  the  major  department,  and  w 
undergo  extensive  field  training  if  previous  experience  is  not  deemed  suf 
cient  by  criteria  set  by  the  student's  department.  Typically,  Master  of  Publ 
Health  students  will  have  already  acquired  education  in  a  health  or  heal 
related  profession,  or  have  at  least  three  years  of  experience  in  a  field  ge 
mane  to  public  health. 

The  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  is  predominately  a  terminal  degree,  b 
qualified  students  may  proceed  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  to  a  DrF 
program  for  advanced  study  and  further  qualification. 


Field  of  Specialization 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  are  offere 
by  the  following  departments:  Biostatistics,  Environmental  Sciences  and  Ei 
gineering,  Epidemiology,  Health  Administration,  Health  Education,  Matern; 
and  Child  Health,  Nutrition,  Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice,  and  Publr 
Health  Nursing.  Detailed  descriptions  of  these  programs  are  found  in  th 
sections  describing  the  departments  in  this  catalogue. 


Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  A  prior  doctoral  degree  (such  as  MD,  DVM,  DDS,  JD,  or  equivalerr 
from  approved  schools.  Other  doctoral  degrees  from  approved  school' 
may  also  qualify  the  applicant,  depending  upon  the  department  I 
which  application  is  being  made  and  the  relevance  of  the  background 
to  the  department's  field;  or 

2.  A  prior  master's  degree  (professional  or  academic)  from  approveij 
schools  provided  the  prior  training  is  relevant  to  the  basic  field  of  0 
department  to  which  the  student  is  applying  as  determined  by  th( 
policies  of  that  department.  Prior  experience  may  also  be  required  I 
some  departments;  or 

3.  A  bachelor's  degree  from  approved  schools,  including  a  strong  under 
graduate  record  overall,  with  an  average  grade  of  B  or  better  in  th* 
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subject  of  the  major.  The  course  content  should  meetthe  policies  of  the 
department  to  which  the  student  is  applying.  Some  departments  re- 
quire specific  tests  such  as  the  GRE  of  all  applicants.  Applicants  with 
less  than  a  B  average  in  the  subject  of  the  major  must  take  the  GRE  test. 

B.  In  most  departments,  the  applicant  must  have  had  relevant  experience 
in  a  health  related  agency  or  organization  prior  to  matriculation.  Estab- 
lished departmental  policy  may  credit  experience  prior  to  admission 
by  reducing  the  length  of  the  program  or  permitting  a  waiver  for  field 
training.  The  extent  and  nature  of  required  field  training  is  also  subject 
to  established  departmental  policy. 

5.    Special  additional  requirements  by  departments,  as  specified. 


Bquirements  for  the  Degree 

1.  Residence:  Not  less  than  two  semesters  are  required,  but  a  more 
extended  period  for  majors  in  various  programs  may  be  needed  in  a 
number  of  departments.  For  those  students  in  joint  programs  with 
selected  other  professional  schools  on  this  campus  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Graduate  School,  credit  toward  one  semester  of  resi- 
dence may  be  obtained  by  enrolling  in  and  receiving  credit  for  at  least 
fifteen  semester  hours  (usually  five  courses)  in  the  School  of  Public 
Health  while  registered  in  the  other  school. 

2.  Course  Program: 

2.1  Within  the  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  needed  for  graduation 
in  all  departments,  the  School  requires  all  students  to  satisfactorily 
complete  at  least  five  health  related  courses  outside  of  their  own 
department.  The  five  courses  must  include  the  following: 
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a.  A  basic  biostatistics  course:  BIOS  101,  or  an  equivalent, 
more  advanced  course  in  biostatistics; 

b.  A  basic  epidemiology  course:  EPID  1 60  (EPID  1 62  may  be  si 
stituted  by  students  in  Environmental  Sciences  and  Enginei: 
ing  and  those  receiving  permission  of  the  instructor); 

c.  A  basic  course  in  environmental  sciences:  ENVR  101  or  Ef\P 
111,  or  ENVR  112,  or  ENVR  163,  or  ENVR  171,  or  ENVR  211, 
ENVR  243; 

d.  A  basic  course  in  the  operation  and  delivery  of  health  service 
This  may  be  HADM  105,  or  HADM  207,  or  one  of  the  sevei 
courses  in  various  departments  approved  by  the  Department 
Health  Administration  for  this  purpose; 

e.  For  purposes  of  enrichment 

i.  Students  in  the  departments  offering  the  core  courses  (Bi 
statistics,  Epidemiology,  Environmental  Sciences  and  E 
gineering,  and  Health  Administration)  in  addition  to  a.,  I: 
c.j  and  d.  above,  two  more  health  related  courses  outside 
their  department,  at  least  one  of  which  is  in  the  School 
Public  Health; 

ii.  Students  in  the  departments  offering  courses  which  ha> 
been  approved  as  substitutes  for  HADM  105  or  HADM  2( 
(Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Nutrition,  and  Public  Heal; 
Nursing)  in  addition  to  a.,  b.,  and  c.  above,  two  more  heal 
related  courses  outside  their  department,  at  least  one 
which  is  in  the  School  of  Public  Health.  (NOTE:  This  groi 
differs  from  e.i.  above  because  a  student  may  elect  to  Sc< 
isfy  d.  by  completing  HADM  105  or  HADM  207  instead 
the  departmental  course  in  health  services  delivery.  In  sue 
instance,  the  HADM  course  constitutes  one  of  the  tv\ 
courses  outside  of  the  department.) 

iii.  Students  in  the  remaining  departments  (Health  Educatic 
and  Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice),  in  addition  to  £ 
b.,  c,  and  d.  above,  one  additional  health  related  cours 
outside  of  their  department. 

2.2  Students  may  apply  for  exemption  from  courses  listed  above 
items  a.,  b.,  c,  and  d.  on  the  ground  that  they  have  had  equivale 
experience,  or  comparable  or  more  advanced  courses.  All  exem 
tions  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  academic  advisor,  tr 
instructor  of  the  exempted  course,  or  by  the  Department  of  Heal 
Administration  in  the  instance  of  item  d.  above.  Exemptions  mu 
be  documented  by  filing  a  form  with  the  Registrar  from  whoi 
exemption  forms  can  be  obtained.  If  exemption  is  granted  tn 
student  must  still  fulfill  the  requirement  of  five  courses  outside  I 
the  major  department. 

2.3  Additional  courses  of  at  least  9  semester  hours  in  the  specialize! 
field  as  specified  by  the  student's  department. 

Admission  to  candidacy:  An  application  for  admission  to  candidac 
which  includes  the  total  course  program  and  title  of  written  report  (se 
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below)  must  be  filed  with  the  Graduate  School  about  three  months 
before  the  expected  date  of  graduation.  The  specific  deadline  is  given 
in  the  calendar  of  events  in  the  catalogue. 

I  Written  report:  A  major  paper  or  other  report  is  required  by  the  Grad- 
uate School.  Details  are  specified  in  policies  established  by  individual 

!  departments. 

1  A  supervised  field  training  lasting  6  to  12  weeks,  or  a  practicum 
within  the  department.  Departmental  policy  may  permit  this  require- 
ment to  be  waived  on  grounds  that 

(a)  the  student  has  had  adequate  prior  supervised  experience  in  the 
application  of  the  methodology  of  the  department  of  his  specialty, 
and, 

(b)  the  student  has  substituted  a  satisfactory  learning  experience 
which  clearly  serves  his  or  her  educational  goals  better  than  field 
training  or  a  practicum  would. 

6.  Final  written  or  oral  examination:  The  examination  must  be  taken  at 
least  one  month  before  the  degree  is  expected.  The  specific  deadline 
is  given  in  the  calendar  of  events  in  this  catalogue.  The  focus  is  on  work 
taken  in  the  major  department;  but,  depending  on  departmental  policy, 
it  may  extend  to  other  scientific  and  professional  areas  in  which  a 
department  would  expect  its  students  to  be  knowledgeable. 

H  Time  limitation:  All  requirements  of  the  degree  must  be  completed 
within  five  years  from  the  time  the  student  first  matriculated  in  the 
program. 
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Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health 


The  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health  program  is  designed  to  prep 
students  for  professional  careers  in  specialized  areas  of  public  health.  Th 
its  students  will  take  courses  mainly  in  one  major  department  of  the  School 
Public  Health,  although  there  are  also  core  requirements  which  provide 
orientation  to  a  broader  view  of  public  health.  The  Master  of  Science  in  Pub 
Health  degree  is  usually  terminal,  but  it  and  the  Master  of  Science  degre 
more  than  the  Master  of  Public  Health,  tend  to  be  the  precursor  to  a  docto 
program. 


Fields  of  Specialization 


Programs  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health  degr 
are  offered  by  the  following  departments:  Biostatistics,  Environmental  S 
ences  and  Engineering,  Epidemiology,  Health  Administration,  Health  Educ 
tion,  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  and  Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practic 
Descriptions  of  these  programs  are  found  in  the  sections  describing  the  I 
partments  in  this  catalogue. 


Requirements  for  Admission 


1.  A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  school  in  a  program  that  i 
eluded  course  content  as  prescribed  by  approved  policies  of  the  I 
partment  to  which  the  student  is  applying; 

2.  A  strong  undergraduate  record  overall,  with  an  average  grade  of  B 
better  in  the  subject  of  the  major.  Some  departments  require  specif 
tests  such  as  the  GRE  of  all  applicants.  Applicants  with  less  than  a 
average  in  the  subject  of  the  major  must  take  the  GRE  test. 

3.  Special  additional  and/or  more  stringent  requirements  by  department 
as  specified. 


Requirements  for  the  Degree 

1.  Residence:  A  minimum  period  of  residence  of  not  less  than  two  s 
mesters  is  required.  However,  most  students  will  need  more  time 
satisfy  the  course  requirements  in  specific  programs. 

2.  Course  program: 

2.1  Within  the  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  needed  for  graduation 
each  department,  all  students  must  include  the  following  cours> 
required  by  the  School: 

a.  A  basic  biostatistics  course:  BIOS  101  or  an  equivalent  or  mo 
advanced  course  in  biostatistics. 

b.  A  basic  epidemiology  course:  EPID  160  (or  EPID  162  f 
environmental  students  and  those  receiving  permission  of  tt 
instructor  only). 
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c.  A  basic  course  in  environmental  sciences:  ENVR  101,  or  ENVR 
111,  or  ENVR  112,  or  ENVR  163,  or  ENVR  171,  or  ENVR  211,  or 
ENVR  243. 

Students  may  apply  for  exemption  from  these  required  courses  on 
the  ground  that  they  have  had  equivalent  or  more  advanced 
courses.  All  exemptions  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  aca- 
demic advisor,  the  instructor  of  the  course,  and  the  Associate 
Dean  for  Academic  Program.  Exemptions  must  be  documented  by 
filing  a  form  with  the  Registrar.  These  forms  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Registrar's  office. 
2.2  Additional  courses  of  at  least  15  semester  hours  in  the  specialized 

field  as  specified  by  the  department. 
Admission  to  candidacy:  An  application  for  admission  to  candidacy 
which  includes  the  total  course  program  and  title  of  written  report  (see 
below)  must  be  filed  with  the  Graduate  School  about  three  months 
before  the  expected  date  of  graduation.  The  specific  deadline  is  given 
in  the  calendar  of  events  in  this  catalogue. 
|  Written  report:  A  major  paper  or  other  report  is  required  by  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  Details  are  specified  in  policies  established  by  individual 
departments. 

I  Final  written  or  oral  examination:  The  examination  must  be  taken  at 
least  one  month  before  the  degree  is  expected.  The  specific  deadline 
is  given  in  the  calendar  of  events  in  this  catalogue.  The  focus  is  on  work 

I  taken  in  the  major  department;  but,  depending  upon  departmental  pol- 
icy, it  may  extend  to  other  scientific  and  professional  areas  in  which  a 
department  would  expect  its  students  to  be  knowledgeable. 

:).  Time  limitation:  All  requirements  of  the  degree  must  be  completed 
within  five  years  from  the  time  the  student  first  matriculated  in  the 
program. 


aster  of  Science 

Fhe  program  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  is  offered  in  the  Departments  of 
^statistics,  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering,  and  Public  Health 
rsing. 

zor  guidelines  on  this  degree  program,  the  reader  should  refer  to  sections 
the  relevant  departments,  brochures  produced  by  these  departments,  and 
;  catalogue  of  the  Graduate  School. 


aster  of  Science  in  Environmental  Engineering 

l~he  curriculum  leading  to  this  degree  is  designed  to  prepare  graduates  for 
reers  in  the  environmental  engineering  profession,  with  special  emphasis 
water  resources  and  air  and  industrial  hygiene.  Specifically,  those 
arded  this  degree  are  prepared  for  professional  work  with  private  firms  of 
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consulting  engineers;  public  agencies  at  the  national,  state,  regional  a 
local  levels  of  government;  and  with  a  variety  of  industrial  organizations. 


Requirements  for  Admission 

Candidates  forthis  degree  must  hold  an  engineering  degree  from  an  insti 
tion  accredited  by  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development; 
from  an  equivalent  foreign  institution  —  preferably  in  civil,  environment 
sanitary,  chemical,  or  mechanical  engineering  — where  the  curriculum  h 
involved  fundamental  work  in  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  and  the  J 
gineering  sciences. 


Requirements  for  the  Degree 

1.  Residence.  A  minimum  of  one  calendar  year  (12  months)  of  re: 
dence  for  students  who  have  graduated  with  a  strong  record  from  s 
proved  engineering  schools. 

2.  Course  Program.  Upon  admission,  students  are  required  to  develop 
program  of  courses  in  consultation  with  their  academic  advisors.  T 
program  must  include  sufficient  breadth  to  satisfy  minimum  cour 
requirements  described  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue.  Forall  students 
minimum  of  30  graduate  credits  is  required. 

3.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  Students  must  file  an  application  with  t 
Graduate  School  for  admission  to  candidacy  about  three  months  t 
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fore  the  expected  date  of  graduation.  The  specific  deadlines  are  given 
in  the  calendar  of  events  in  this  catalogue. 

4.  Written  Report.  All  students  must  prepare  a  written  report  on  a  techni- 
cal investigation.  The  technical  report  is  due  approximately  one  month 
before  the  expected  date  of  graduation;  deadlines  are  announced  in 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering.  The  topic 
of  the  report  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  advisor,  and  the  work  of 
the  study  must  be  carried  out  under  his  direction.  The  goal  of  the 
written  report  is  to  prepare  students  for  conducting  and  reporting  on 
independent  investigations  of  some  magnitude  in  their  chosen  field  of 
study. 

5.  Final  Oral  Examination.  About  one  month  before  the  expected  date  of 
graduation,  students  are  given  a  final  oral  examination  which  focuses 
on  their  program  of  study,  including  the  written  report.  Deadlines  are 
announced  in  the  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering. 

6.  Time  Limitation.  All  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  completed 
within  five  years  of  the  time  the  student  matriculated  in  the  program. 


Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  Doctor  of  Public  Health  (DrPH)  program  provides  professional  training 
to  prepare  persons  for  the  effective  conduct  or  supervision  of  research,  usu- 
ally of  an  applied  nature,  and  the  integration  of  new  knowledge  and 
[techniques  into  community  and/or  public  health  practice.  Graduates  are  typi- 
cally employed  by  community  or  public  health  programs  at  the  local,  state, 
national  or  international  levels. 


{Fields  of  Specialization 

Programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Public  Health  degree  are  offered  by  the 
Departments  of  Biostatistics,  Epidemiology,  Health  Administration,  Health 
Education,  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Nutrition,  and  Parasitology  and  Labo- 
ratory Practice. 


Requirements  for  Admission 

A  prior  master's  or  doctoral  degree  in  public  health  or  a  related  field  is 
generally  required.  However,  students  in  MPH  or  MSPH  programs  at  the 
School  may  be  admitted  to  the  DrPH  program  without  formally  acquiring  the 
master's  degree,  provided  they  satisfy  the  necessary  course  requirements 
stated  below. 

At  least  12  months  of  significant  experience  in  public  health  is  also  re- 
quired, but  this  may  be  included  as  part  of  the  DrPH  program  before  formal 
admission  to  candidacy. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree 


1 .  Time:  A  minimum  of  two  academic  years  of  course  work  and  directe 
research,  including  at  least  two  semesters  of  full-time  continuous  res1 
dence.  This  must  be  in  addition  to  any  time  needed  for  satisfying  th 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  program. 

2.  Course  Program:  A  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  of  course  wor 
beyond  the  master's  degree  over  and  above  MPH  core  courses  re 
quired  for  admission  to  candidacy  and  dissertation  and  researc 
courses.  The  specific  courses  to  be  taken  and  number  of  credits  wi 
depend  upon  the  qualifications  and  field  of  interest  of  the  individue 
student.  However,  inasmuch  as  acquisition  of  this  degree  require 
broad  knowledge,  students  will  of  necessity  take  courses  outside  c 
their  own  department  from  within  the  School  of  Public  Health,  othe 
parts  of  the  University,  or  in  other  universities. 

3.  Doctoral  Committee:  Individual  departments  may,  at  the  early  stag' 
of  the  program,  establish  a  group  of  course  advisors  to  direct  am 
supervise  the  student's  course  work.  The  group  may  later  become  thi 
dissertation  committee.  The  doctoral  student  should  play  a  significar 
role  in  selecting  members  of  the  committee. 

The  dissertation  committee  shall  consist  of  no  fewer  than  five  mem 
bers,  one  of  whom  shall  be  named  chairman,  and  at  least  three  I 
whom  shall  be  full  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty.  Others  may  b< 
limited  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  or  "special  appointees"  ap 
proved  by  the  Graduate  School.  Committee  members  shall  be  nomi 
nated  by  the  director  of  the  departmental  doctoral  program  using  th( 
"Recommendation  for  Composition  of  Doctoral  Dissertation  Commit 
tee"  form  which  must  be  transmitted  via  the  School  of  Public  Health': 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Program  to  the  Graduate  School  for  ap 
proval.  This  committee  will  examine  and  approve  the  dissertatior 
prospectus,  either  as  part  of  the  first  doctoral  oral  examination  or  sub 
sequent  to  it;  consult  with  the  student  throughout  the  progress  of  the 
research;  and  participate  in  the  final  oral  examination. 

Doctoral  committees  and  students  are  encouraged  to  include  schol 
ars  from  outside  the  program  to  serve  as  members  of  doctoral  commit 
tees.  The  outside  members  may  be  selected  from  faculty  from  othe 
departments  of  the  University,  or  other  institutions  where  scholarly 
work  is  conducted. 

Each  doctoral  student  is  expected  to  consult  with  members  of  the 
dissertation  committee  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  progress  o 
his  or  her  research  and  submit  a  progress  report  to  each  member  of  the 
committee  at  least  once  a  year. 

4.  Examinations:  When  students  have  completed  their  course  work  or  are 
in  the  final  stage  of  their  course  programs  and  have  satisfied  othei 
conditions  for  admission  to  candidacy,  they  are  eligible  to  take  the 
comprehensive  doctoral  examination.  This  consists  of  an  oral  and  a 
written  examination,  both  conducted  by  a  committee  which  may  or  ma> 
not  be  the  same  as  the  dissertation  committee.  The  interval  betweer 
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the  two  examinations  should  be  short.  The  examinations  are  taken  in 
the  order  determined  by  the  committee  and  should  coverall  work  in  the 
student's  major  and  minor  fields  of  study.  In  addition  to  testing  the 
student's  knowledge,  they  may  at  the  time  of  the  oral  examination  de- 
termine the  appropriateness  and  feasibility  of  the  dissertation  topic  or 
hold  additional  examinations  for  this  purpose  at  a  later  date. 

The  oral  examination  to  examine  and  approve  the  dissertation  pros- 
pectus must  be  conducted  by  at  least  five  members  of  the  dissertation 
committee,  at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be  full  members  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Faculty. 

If  the  student  fails  either  examination  he  or  she  may  not  take  the 
examination  a  second  time  until  at  least  three  months  have  elapsed.  A 
student  who  fails  either  examination  twice  becomes  ineligible  to  con- 
tinue graduate  study. 

5.  Admission  to  Candidacy:  Prior  to  admission  to  candidacy,  students 
must  have: 

a.  Completed  the  18  semester  hours  of  course  work  required  for  the 
doctoral  program  as  described  above; 

b.  Passed  both  oral  and  written  parts  of  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion; and 

c.  Acquired  the  MPH;  or  satisfied  the  School's  MPH  core  course  re- 
quirements which  applied  either  at  time  of  admission  to  the  pro- 
gram or  at  the  time  of  admission  to  candidacy.  If  students  seek 
exemptions  for  any  course  requirements  for  the  MPH  on  the 
grounds  of  equivalency  of  other  courses  taken,  equivalency  will  be 
determined  by  the  departments  in  the  School  which  teach  those 
particular  courses. 

6.  Research:  Each  candidate  is  required  to  submit  a  dissertaton  reflec- 
ting research  of  such  scope,  originality  and  skill  in  presentation  as  to 
indicate  that  the  student  has  a  command  of  the  subject  and  has  dem- 
onstrated an  ability  to  contribute  fresh  knowledge  or  perspectives  on 
the  subject.  In  addition,  the  dissertation  should  demonstrate  mastery  of 
the  research  methodology  of  the  discipline. 

7.  Application  for  Degree:  When  candidates  approach  completion  of 
their  research  and  can  anticipate  final  approval  of  their  dissertations 
they  should  apply  for  a  degree  on  a  particular  graduation  date.  In  the 
event  that  the  degree  is  not  received  in  that  graduation,  the  student 
must  file  a  new  Application  for  Degree.  Applications  must  be  filed 
about  three  months  before  the  time  scheduled  for  the  candidate's 
graduation  in  accordance  with  the  deadline  given  in  the  calendar  of 
events  in  the  catalogue. 

8.  Final  Oral  Examination:  The  final  oral  examination  should  be  primar- 
ily a  defense  of  the  dissertation  and  be  conducted  by  the  appointed 
dissertation  committee.  The  examination  should  be  open  to  the  public. 

This  examination  shall  be  held  only  after  all  members  of  the  disserta- 
tion committee  have  had  adequate  opportunity  to  review  a  draft  of  the 
dissertation  which  the  candidate  is  prepared  to  submit  for  final  typing. 
The  dissertation  advisor  is  responsible  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
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tee  for  determining  that  the  draft  is  in  an  appropriate  form  for  the 
evaluation.  The  committee  may,  at  the  time  of  the  final  oral,  requii; 
alterations  and  corrections.  The  dissertation  advisor  is  also  respons' 
ble  for  verifying  that  the  changes  required  by  the  committee  have  bee 
made,  but  may  delegate  this  responsibility  to  those  committee  men 
bers  who  imposed  the  requirements.  When  these  requirements  hav' 
been  met,  the  Report  of  the  Final  Oral  Examination  is  submitted  to  th 
Graduate  School,  and  the  dissertation  in  final  typed  form,  designed  tj 
meet  the  standards  as  defined  in  A  Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  Thesel 
and  Dissertations,  is  registered  with  the  Graduate  School. 
9.  Time  Limitation:  All  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  complete) 
within  eight  years  of  the  time  the  student  matriculated  as  a  graduati 
student  at  this  institution.  If  a  student  left  the  University  at  the  comple 
tion  of  a  master's  program,  and  returned  later  for  the  DrPH  he  or  sh 
would  be  permitted  eight  years  after  admission  as  a  doctoral  studerj 
for  completion  of  requirements.  If  the  program  is  interrupted,  the  sti 
dent  has  the  option  of  satisfying  the  requirements  which  were  in  effec 
either  at  the  time  of  matriculation  or  during  the  final  year  of  work. 
10.  Leave  of  Absence:  A  doctoral  student  may  request  and  receive 
leave  of  absence  from  graduate  study  for  a  definite  stated  time.  Writte 
requests  are  to  be  presented  through  the  School's  Associate  Dean  fc 
Academic  Program  to  the  Graduate  School  explaining  the  reasons  fc 
the  leave.  The  request  must  be  accompanied  by  a  written  approvaj 
from  the  department  chairman  or  director  of  the  doctoral  program  am 
endorsed  by  the  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Program.  If  the  Gracfl 
ate  School  approves  the  leave  of  absence,  the  time  of  that  leave  will  nc 
count  against  total  time  allowed  for  the  degree. 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  prepares  persons  for  leadership  in  aca 
demic  and  related  settings  involving  teaching  and  research  with  emphasis  am 
basic  or  theoretical  issues.  Graduates  are  typically  employed  by  universities 
or  other  organizations  conducting  research. 

This  degree  is  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Biostatistics,  Environmental] 
Sciences  and  Engineering,  Epidemiology,  Health  Education,  and  Parasitol . 
ogy  and  Laboratory  Practice.  For  details  consult  each  departmental  section  itj 
this  catalogue  and  the  Graduate  School  Catalogue. 

The  precursor  to  the  PhD  degree  is  typically  the  MSPH  degree  if  the  re 
search  is  oriented  to  public  health  or  the  MS  degree  if  the  research  is  not  sc 
oriented. 

Joint  Degree  Programs 

The  School  of  Public  Health  offers  joint  degree  programs  in  conjunction 
with  the  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  Under  the  joint  degree  arrange 
ment,  a  student  is  able  to  earn  two  professional  degrees  in  a  period  of  time 
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ess  than  the  total  required  by  the  two  degrees  separately.  Information  on  joint 
Jegree  programs  is  available  upon  request  from  the  Associate  Dean  for  Aca- 
Jemic  Program. 


Irades 

;  Grades  used  in  the  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  graduate  students  are 
is  follows: 

H       Clear  excellence 
P       Entirely  satisfactory 
L        Low  Passing 
F  Failed 

!  No  work  falling  below  the  standard  represented  by  the  grade  L  is  counted 
:or  graduate  credit.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrative  Board,  the  quality 
!)f  work  of  any  student  falls  below  the  standard  expected  of  graduate  students, 
he  registration  of  such  student  will  be  cancelled.  A  graduate  student  be- 
comes academically  ineligible  to  continue  in  the  Graduate  School  if  he  or  she 
■eceives  any  grade  of  F  or  receives  9  or  more  hours  of  L. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  made  for  a  student  in  a  master's  degree  pro- 
gram. Such  a  student  is  rendered  ineligible  to  continue  if  he  or  she  receives 
more  than  0  hours  of  F  or  receives  15  hours  or  more  of  L.  Further,  such  a 
student  is  rendered  ineligible  if  both  of  the  following  hold:  L  hours  received 
are  greater  than  7  and  are  greater  than  25%  of  hours  taken.  The  computation 
}f  hours  taken  will  include  only  courses  for  which  the  student  has  received  a 
grade  of  H,  P,  L,  or  F.  Further,  it  may  include  3  hours  of  S  in  course  393  (the 
first  3  hours  taken)  and  courses  taken  through  inter-institutional  registration 
where  other  permanent  letter  grades  may  be  assigned. 

If  a  student  either  completes  or  withdraws  from  one  graduate  program  and 
oegins  study  in  another  graduate  program,  those  courses  to  be  credited  to- 
ward the  new  program  will  form  the  basis  for  academic  eligibility, 
j  Additional  information  on  academic  regulations  are  published  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  Catalogue  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School 
Office,  202  South  Building  005  A. 


Delta  Omega 

Election  to  the  Theta  Chapter  of  Delta  Omega,  public  health's  national 
honor  society,  occurs  shortly  before  graduation  and  is  based  upon  academic 
achievement  and  leadership  potential. 

Sigma  Theta  Tau 

Election  to  the  Alpha  Alpha  Chapter  of  Sigma  Theta  Tau  (national  honor 
society  of  nursing)  occurs  shortly  before  graduation  for  nurse  students  in  the 
School  of  Public  Health. 
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Traineeships,  Assistantships,  &  Loans 


Federally  sponsored  "non-service"  traineeships  and  fellowships  are  avai; 
able  to  properly  qualified  candidates.  Traineeships  or  fellowships  will  not  1 
awarded  until  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  School.  A  few  graduat; 
assistantships  are  "service"  appointments  and  usually  require  a  reduced  loa< 
of  academic  work.  Persons  desiring  consideration  for  service  or  non-servic 
awards  should  so  indicate  by  checking  the  appropriate  box  on  the  applicatio 
for  admission  form. 

Other  work  opportunities  and  some  student  loan  funds  are  available  fror 
the  University  Student  Aid  Office.  Application  should  be  made  to  William  IV 
Geer,  Director,  Office  of  Student  Aid,  300  Vance  Building,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C 
27514. 


Scholarships 

Professor  Ruth  Warwick  Hay,  the  first  Head  of  the  Department  of  Publii 
Health  Nursing,  left  a  part  of  her  estate  in  trust  for  a  scholarship  which  sfl 
wished  to  be  known  as  the  Margaret  Blee  -  Ruth  Warwick  Hay  Scholarship. 

The  income  from  the  fund  is  awarded  annually  as  an  honorary  scholarship 
to  a  student  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing.  A  Schol] ^ 
arship  Committee  of  faculty  and  students  oversees  the  selection  of  the  candi 
date  who  is  nominated  and  elected  by  the  fulltime  faculty  and  students.  Ar 
appropriate  occasion  is  planned  each  year  for  awarding  the  scholarship  anc 
recognizing  the  recipient. 

Student  Union 

All  members  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  student  body  are  members  I 
the  Student  Union.  Its  offices  are  made  up  of  departmental  representatives 
and  a  central  Union  Board  which  represents  the  entire  student  body.  Th^ 
Assistant  Dean  for  Students  serves  as  a  liaison  representative.  The  purposes; 
of  the  Student  Union  are:  (1)  to  enhance  and  ensure  the  opportunity  of  the- 
student  to  receive  an  education  of  the  highest  attainable  quality;  (2)  to  repre  \ 
sent  and  advocate  causes  and  interests  of  the  student  body;  (3)  to  stimulate 
interest  in  and  encourage  activities  which  relate  to  health  in  its  broades 
sense;  and  (4)  to  function  as  a  channel  of  communication  between  the  student 
body  and  the  faculty. 
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BIOSTATISTICS 


HAIRMAN  —  James  E.  Grizzle,  Professor 

EGISTRAR  —  Anne  S.  Moneyhun  —  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-1 107 


ACULTY 

ames  R.  Abernathy,  Professor 

Bun  L.  Adlakha,  Research  Associate  Professor 

Charles  W.  Ash,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

|!aymond  H.  Baker,  Associate  Director  for  Operations,  POPLAB 

ilichard  E.  Bilsborrow,  Research  Associate  Professor 

jEliska  L.  Chanlett,  Research  Associate 

Elizabeth  J.  Coulter,  Professor 

phn  P.  Creason,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

"larence  E.  Davis,  Associate  Professor 

!egina  C.  Elandt-Johnson,  Professor 

lobert  C.  Elston,  Adjunct  Professor 

tennis  B.  Gillings,  Associate  Professor 

Bernard  G.  Greenberg,  Kenan  Professor 

Sandra  B.  Greene,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

todney  Go,  Research  Associate 

toger  C.  Grimson,  Research  Associate  Professor 

liscilla  A.  Guild,  Adjunct  Instructor 

Lillian  Guralnick,  Adjunct  Professor 


■iesigned  June  30,  1979 
designed  December  31,  1978 
designed  June  30,  1979 
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Ronald  W.  Helms,  Associate  Professor 

David  G.  Hoel,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Daniel  G.  Horvitz,  Adjunct  Professor 

Norman  J.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor 

William  D.  Kalsbeek,  Assistant  Professor 

Ellen  B.  Kaplan,  Research  Associate 

David  G.  Kleinbaum,  Associate  Professor 

James  D.  Knoke,  Associate  Professor 

Gary  G.  Koch,  Professor 

Roy  R.  Kuebler,  Jr.,  Professor  Emeritus 

Lawrence  L.  Kupper,  Associate  Professor 

Charles  H.  Langley,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Kerry  L.  Lee,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Forest  E.  Linder,  Professor  Emeritus 

Anders  S.  Lunde,  Adjunct  Professor 

Marva  H.  Moore,  Research  Assistant  Professor 

Donna  K.  McClish,  Research  Assistant  Professor 

Keith  Muller,  Research  Associate  Professor 

Lawrence  E.  Myers,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Kadambari  Namboodiri,  Research  Associate  Professor 

William  D.  Nelson,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

M.  Nizamuddin,  Research  Assistant  Professor 

Karl  E.  Peace,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Dana  Quade,  Professor 

Susan  L.  Reinfurt,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Donald  W.  Reinfurt,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Wilson  B.  Riggan,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Pranab  K.  Sen,  Professor 

Richard  H.  Shachtman,  Associate  Professor 

Babubhai  V.  Shah,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

4Wendell  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Professor 

Chirayath  M.  Suchindran,  Assistant  Professor 

Jeremiah  M.  Sullivan,  Research  Associate  Professor 

5Anthony  V.  Swan,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 

Michael  J.  Symons,  Associate  Professor 

John  D.  Taulbee,  Assistant  Professor 

Craig  D.  Turnbull,  Associate  Professor 

James  H.  Ware,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

H.  Bradley  Wells,  Professor 

William  E.  Wilkinson,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

O.  Dale  Williams,  Associate  Professor 

Oleh  Wolowyna,  Research  Assistant  Professor 

David  L.  Zalkind,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 


"Resigned  July  22,  1979 
designed  May  31,  1979 
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The  Department  of  Biostatistics  offers  programs  of  study  leading  to  an 
undergraduate  degree  (Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health),  three  master's 
degrees  (Master  of  Public  Health,  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health,  and 
Master  of  Science),  and  two  doctoral  degrees  (Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Doctor  of  Public  Health). 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health  (BSPH)  program  seeks  to  train 
students  for  entry-level  statistical  positions  in  health  and  related  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  for  a  sequence  of  career  development  opportunities  includ- 
ing subsequent  experience  and  graduate  training.  Information  about  admis- 
sion and  course  requirements  for  this  degree  is  available  on  page  24  of  this 
catalogue  and  in  the  Undergraduate  Bulletin  of  the  University. 

The  Master  of  Public  Health  (MPH)  degree  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
individuals  for  positions  in  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  that  require 
knowledge  of  the  broad  field  of  public  health  as  well  as  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  biostatistics.  The  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health  (MSPH)  degree 
program  is  more  theoretical  in  content  than  the  MPH  program  and  is  designed 
to  prepare  the  student  for  a  more  specialized  field  of  public  health  statistics. 
The  Master  of  Science  (MS)  degree  is  intended  to  provide  research-oriented 
training  in  theory  and  methodology. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (PhD)  degree  program  is  designed  to  provide 
advanced,  research-oriented  training  in  theory  and  methodology  to  prepare 
individuals  especially  for  academic  careers  and  research  positions  in  the 
government  or  elsewhere.  The  Doctor  of  Public  Health  (DrPH)  degree  pro- 
gram emphasizes  professional  training  aimed  at  preparing  students  for  lead- 
ership positions  in  the  general  areas  of  applied  research  projects  related  to 
health  problems,  and  delivery  of  technical  statistical  services  in  the  health 
field.  To  meet  these  objectives  the  program  is  designed  to  equip  students 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  application  of 
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statistical  techniques  to  a  range  of  health  problems,  and  a  basic  knowledge  of 
an  applied  area  of  public  health. 

Graduate  admissions  are  usually  made  initially  for  study  toward  a  master's 
degree.  Time  requirements  to  obtain  the  degrees,  assuming  the  departmental 
requirement  of  integral  calculus  has  been  met,  are  typically  12  months  for  the 
MPH,  1 6  months  for  the  MSPH,  two  academic  years  for  the  MS,  and  approxi- 
mately four  years  for  the  doctoral  degrees. 

Biostatisticians  apply  their  quantitative  knowledge  to  a  variety  of  special 
fields  related  to  the  health  of  the  people  —  such  as  the  physical  environment, 
the  size  and  characteristics  of  the  population,  patterns  of  disease  and  disabil- 
ity, and  health  service  utilization  and  costs.  In  recognition  of  these  different 
applications  the  Department  provides  for  the  following  speciality  options 
within  biostatistics:  biometry,  cardiovascular  diseases,  data  management, 
demography  and  population  studies,  environmental  biostatistics,  genetics, 
health  services,  mental  health  statistics  and  occupational  health. 

The  Department  of  Biostatistics  also  participates  in  training  programs 
through  which  students  may  receive  a  Master  of  Arts  (MA),  Master  of  Science 
(MS),  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (PhD)  degree  with  a  major  in  statistics  and  a 
minor  in  public  health  through  the  Department  of  Statistics,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  or  a  Master  of  Statistics  (MStat),  Master  of 
Sciences  (MS),  or  doctorate  (PhD)  with  a  major  in  statistics  and  a  minor  in 
public  health  through  the  Department  of  Statistics  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  in  Raleigh. 

Further  information  about  the  Biostatistics  training  programs  is  available  in 
brochures  which  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Biostatis- 
tics, School  of  Public  Health,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  AND  ENGINEERING 

CHAIRMAN  —  Russell  F.  Christman,  Professor 

REGISTRAR  —  Jan  McCormick  —  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-1171 


The  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  offers  five  ac- 
ademic programs:  Air  and  Industrial  Hygiene,  Environmental  Chemistry  and 
Biology,  Environmental  Management  and  Protection,  Radiological  Hygiene 
and  Water  Resources  Engineering.  The  reader  is  directed  to  the  differences  in 
program  area  content,  research  interests,  and  career  opportunities.  Descrip- 
tions of  each  area  follow  this  introduction. 

The  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health  and  Master  of 
Public  Health  degrees  are  offered  in  each  area.  The  general  University  and 
School  of  Public  Health  requirements  for  these  degrees  are  listed  on  pages 
26-31.  A  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  engineering  or  science,  usually 
chemistry,  biology,  or  physics,  is  a  requirement  for  admission.  Applicants 
should  have  successfully  completed  a  minimum  of  40  semester  hours  of 
science  or  engineering  including  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and 
college  calculus.  The  Master  of  Science  in  Environmental  Engineering  degree 
is  offered  by  the  programs  in  Air  and  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Water  Resources 
Engineering.  See  page  31  for  admission  and  degree  requirements.  Candi- 
dates for  this  degree  must  hold  an  engineering  degree  from  an  institution 
accredited  by  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development  or  an 
equivalent  foreign  institution.  Backgrounds  in  civil,  environmental,  sanitary, 
chemical  or  mechanical  engineering,  where  the  curriculum  has  involved  fun- 
damental work  in  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  and  the  engineering  sci- 
ences, are  preferred.  One  and  two  year  programs  are  offered  in  each  area. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  offered  in  each  of  the  programs.  Applicants 
without  master's  degrees  are  required  to  pursue  the  PhD  via  a  master's  de- 
gree. Students  holding  master's  degrees  from  other  institutions  may  be  re- 
quired to  enroll  for  a  second  master's  degree  in  this  department  prior  to 
initiating  doctoral  work.  This  requirement  is  dependent  upon  a  review  of  the 
individual  student's  background  by  the  faculty.  Four  semesters  of  full-time 
graduate  study,  at  least  two  of  which  must  be  earned  in  continuous  registra- 
tion on  this  campus,  are  necessary.  Based  upon  past  experience  actual  resi- 
dence time  may  be  considered  a  minimum  of  two  years  following  a  master's 
degree,  with  a  median  of  three  and  one-half  years. 

Other  requirements  include  a  major  in  one  of  the  program  areas  and  a 
supporting  program  or  minor  of  at  least  1 5,  but  preferably  21 ,  semester  hours 
excluding  seminar  and  research  units  selected  to  be  of  maximum  benefit  in 
the  conduct  of  the  research  and  preparation  of  the  dissertation.  The  Depart- 
ment and  the  University  require  knowledge  of  one  research  skill  or  foreign 
language  for  the  PhD  degree.  Doctoral  written  and  oral  examinations  are 
customarily  given  upon  completion  of  course  work  and  prior  to  initiating  re- 
search for  the  dissertation.  The  defense  of  the  dissertation  is  the  final  oral 
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examination  for  the  doctorate.  Programs  leading  to  the  PhD  are  too  varied  to 
permit  illustration. 

Interdisciplinary  studies  are  encouraged  and  coordinated  by  organizations 
within  the  University,  such  as  the  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies,  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Institute,  and  the  Institute  for  Marine  Sciences.  Joint 
programs  of  study,  such  as  the  graduate  program  in  water  resources  planning 
and  development  with  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  and  the 
program  in  radiological  hygiene  offered  with  North  Carolina  State  University 
in  Raleigh,  draw  on  the  specific  resources  of  each  area  with  students  develop- 
ing their  major  interest  depending  on  their  training  in  basic  disciplines. 

Courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering are  described  on  pages  92-1 03  of  this  catalogue.  Courses  may  be 
taken  at  Duke  University  and  at  North  Carolina  State  University  without  pay- 
ment of  additional  tuition. 

The  Department  publishes  a  brochure,  "Programs  of  Graduate  Study  and 
Research,"  and  a  quarterly  "ESE  Notes,"  which  are  available  on  request. 


Air  and  Industrial  Hygiene 


Parker  C.  Reist,  Professor,  Program  Area  Director 

Mahmoud  A.  Ayoub,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Mario  C.  Battigelli,  Professor 

Warren  A.  Cook,  Adjunct  Professor 

Stephen  R.  Coover,  Research  Assistant  Professor 

Donald  L.  Fox,  Assistant  Professor 

David  A.  Fraser,  Professor 

Leonard  J.  Goldwater,  Adjunct  Professor 

Robert  L.  Harris,  Professor 

John  L.S.  Hickey,  Research  Associate  Professor 

Harvey  E.  Jeffries,  Associate  Professor 

Hugo  H.  Rogers,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Jean  J.  Schueneman,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Arthur  C.  Stern,  Professor  Emeritus 

William  E.  Wilson,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 


This  program  is  designed  to  provide  graduate  instruction  for  students  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  careers  dealing  with  air  pollution  or  industrial  hygiene. 

The  air  pollution  specialist  program  and  industrial  hygiene  program  have 
slightly  different  emphases.  Industrial  hygiene  is  that  science  and  art  devoted 
to  the  recognition,  evaluation  and  control  of  environmental  factors  or  stresses 
arising  in  or  from  the  work-place  which  may  cause  sickness,  impaired  health 
and  well-being,  or  significant  discomfort  and  inefficiency  among  workers  or 
among  the  citizens  of  the  community.  Air  pollution  control,  on  the  other  hand, 
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is  concerned  more  with  the  general  problems  of  pollutants  in  the  atmosphere; 
their  sources,  sinks,  transformation,  transport  and  eventual  effect  on  plants 
and  animals.  Both  the  fields  of  air  pollution  control  and  industrial  hygiene 
represent  areas  of  preventive  public  health  where  the  professional  uses  his 
knowledge  to  weigh  the  cost  of  control  against  the  long  term  public  cost  of 
inaction. 

Barring  exceptional  circumstances,  all  students  in  the  program  area  would 
be  expected  to  study  Biostatistics,  (BIOS  105  or  135);  Epidemiology  in 
Environmental  Health  (EPID  1 62),  and  Applied  Physiology  and  Toxicology 
(ENVR  143).  In  addition,  each  student  should  have  a  basic  course  in  Air  and 
Its  Contaminants  (ENVR  243)  and  Industrial  Hygiene  Practices  (ENVR 
242). 

For  students  primarily  interested  in  Industrial  Hygiene  a  course  in  Indus- 
trial Hygiene  Engineering  Control  Design  (ENVR  146)  and  Industrial  Hy- 
giene Laboratory  (ENVR  244)  would  normally  be  required.  Courses  in 
Aerosol  Science  (ENVR  241),  Occupational  Safety  (ENVR  147)  and  Indus- 
trial Medicine  (ENVR  248)  are  recommended  as  electives. 

For  persons  interested  in  air  pollution,  Air  Pollution  Measuring  Monitor- 
ing and  Survey  (ENVR  144),  Air  Pollution  Control  (ENVR  245),  and  a  course 
in  meteorology,  Air  Pollution  Meteorology  (ENVR  249)  would  be  required. 
Other  suggested  courses  would  be  Aerosol  Science  (ENVR  241),  In- 
strumentation and  Data  Acquisition  (ENVR  145),  Biological  Effects  of  Air 
Pollution  (ENVR  246)  and  Chemistry  of  the  Troposphere  (ENVR  247) 

Students  select  elective  courses  covering  such  diverse  topics  as  Radiation 
Protection  (ENVR  161,  ENVR  263),  Environmental  Management  (ENVR 
154,  ENVR  211,  ENVR  212,  ENVR  276),  Natural  Resource  Law  and  Policy 
(ENVR  283),  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis  (ENVR  221)  or  Applied 
Electron  Microscopy  (ENVR  1 1 5).  Other  more  specialized  programs  of  study 
are  possible  and  can  be  arranged  between  the  individual  student  and  advi- 
sor. 
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Environmental  Chemistry  and  Biology 

J.  Donald  Johnson,  Professor,  Program  Area  Director 

Russell  F.  Christman,  Professor 

Donald  E.  Francisco,  Lecturer 

James  R.  Hass,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Edward  J.  Kuenzler,  Professor 

Linda  West  Little,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Mirdza  L.  Peterson,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Frederic  K.  Pfaender,  Associate  Professor 

Mark  S.  Shuman,  Associate  Professor 

Mark  D.  Sobsey,  Associate  Professor 

Charles  M.  Weiss,  Professor 


This  program  is  intended  to  prepare  students  with  backgrounds  in  chemis- 
try and  biology  for  careers  in  the  sciences  of  water  resources,  ecology,  and 
pollution  control.  Course  work  and  research  opportunities  are  offered  in  aqua- 
tic biology,  microbial  ecology,  microbiology,  virology,  limnology,  health  ef- 
fects agents,  aquatic,  analytical,  organic  and  physical  chemistry,  and  the 
chemistry  and  biology  of  water  and  wastewater  treatment  processes. 

Master's  degree  graduates  from  this  program  area  are  employed  with  local, 
national  and  international  agencies  and  government,  consulting  engineers, 
and  industry.  They  serve  as  environmental  managers,  directors  of  field  and 
laboratory  research  projects  and  as  members  of  teams  in  water  resources 
management  and  process  development.  PhD  graduates  join  the  faculties  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  public  health  and  environmental  programs,  and 
are  employed  as  environmental  managers  and  directors  of  major  environ- 
mental programs  in  local,  national  and  international  agencies,  government 
and  industry. 

Twelve  to  21  months  are  required  for  completion  of  a  master's  degree  in  this 
program  depending  upon  the  interest  and  ability  of  the  student  as  well  as  the 
type  of  financial  support  selected.  The  average  master's  student  spends  a 
third  of  his  time  in  the  completion  of  a  research  project  and  technical  report  or 
thesis.  These  projects  are  usually  part  of  larger  grant-funded  projects  of  our 
faculty,  which  provide  the  student  with  financial  support  as  a  research  assis- 
tant. Traineeships,  fellowships  and  teaching  assistantships  are  also  avail- 
able. 

Course  work  concentrates  in  either  the  major  of  environmental  chemistry  or 
biology.  Courses  are  also  selected  from  other  program  areas  and  depart- 
ments in  the  School,  from  many  departments  of  the  University  and  from  nearby 
universities.  Among  these  electives  are  courses  ranging  from  environmental 
law  and  planning  to  physical  chemistry  and  physiology. 

Students  pursuing  environmental  chemistry  must  take  two  courses  in  biol- 
ogy and  three  courses  in  chemistry.  Students  electing  environmental  biology 
take  one  chemistry  course  as  well  as  four  biology,  ecology,  or  health  effects 
courses.  One  of  these  four  courses  must  include  a  laboratory.  In  addition,  one 
course  each  in  environment  and  health,  biostatistics,  engineering  unit  pro- 
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cesses,  and  an  elective  environmental  sciences  course  are  required  for  both 
specializations. 

Courses  commonly  selected  to  satisfy  the  above  requirements  are:  Chem- 
istry —  ENVR  1 22,  ENVR  1 23,  ENVR  221 ,  ENVR  222,  ENVR  223,  CHEM  1  60; 
Biology  —  ENVR  131,  ENVR  132,  ENVR  133,  ENVR  134,  ENVR  138,  ENVR 
236,  BIOC  100;  Ecology  —  ENVR  132,  ENVR  135,  ENVR  137,  ENVR  231,  ENVR 
233,  ENVR  235,  ZOOL  226;  Engineering  Unit  Processes  —  ENVR  1  74,  ENVR 
274,  ENVR  275;  Environment  and  Health  —  EPID  160,  EPID  162;  Biostatis- 
tics  —  BIOS  1 05,  BIOS  1 35,  BIOS  1 45;  Other  Environmental  Science  Elec- 
tees —  ENVR  141,  ENVR  1 43,  ENVR  171,  ENVR  283;  Research  —  ENVR  320, 
ENVR  330,  ENVR  392. 


Environmental  Management  and  Protection 

Morris  A.  Shiftman,  Professor,  Program  Area  Director 

Emil  T.  Chanlett,  Professor 

Russell  F.  Christman,  Professor 

Avram  Gold,  Assistant  Professor 

Warren  T.  Piver,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Alvis  G.  Turner,  Associate  Professor 

Stanley  J.  Weidenkopf,  Professor  Emeritus 


Graduate  studies  in  this  curriculum  are  based  on  the  premise  that  a  sub- 
stantive scientific  knowledge  of  environmental  processes  is  a  prerequisite  for 
the  management  or  supervision  of  environmental  protection  programs.  Tech- 
nical content  areas  required  of  all  students  include  current  practices,  con- 
cepts and  technologies  for  environmental  assessment,  environmental  moni- 
toring, environmental  health  effects  and  environmental  issues. 

Programs  of  study  are  directed  to  specified  objectives,  but  are  flexible  and 
can  be  developed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  and  interests  of  each  student. 
Candidates  with  in-depth  experience  in  environmental  operations  usually 
concentrate  on  environmental  management,  decision-making  and  policy  de- 
velopment while  those  with  less  experience  concentrate  on  the  applied 
biological-physical-chemical  sciences  which  are  fundamental  to  protecting 
environmental  quality  and  human  health.  All  graduates  are  expected  to  be 
familiar  with  the  basic  elements  of  environmental  planning  and  management. 

A  coherent  program  of  study  will  usually  include  ENVR  251 .  Environmental 
Protection  I;  ENVR  252,  Environmental  Health  Effects;  ENVR  253  Envir- 
onmental Protection  III;  ENVR  211  Environmental  Management;  ENVR 
212,  Environmental  Planning;  and  ENVR  283,  Natural  Resource  Law  and 
Policy  in  addition  to  BIOS  105,  Principles  of  Statistical  Inference  and  EPID 
162,  Epidemiology  of  Environmental  and  Occupational  Health  which  are  re- 
quired of  all  students.  Depending  on  the  student's  interest  and  experience, 
additional  courses  can  be  selected  from  the  Department,  the  School  of  Public 
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Health  or  the  University  to  provide  substantive  preparation  in  environmental 
management,  in  environmental  protection  or  in  environmental  toxicology. 
These  course  might  include:  ENVR  217,  Systems  Analysis  in  Environ- 
mental Planning;  ENVR  215,  Environmental  Issues  and  Assessment; 
ENVR  282,  Public  Investment  Theory  and  Techniques;  PLAN  200  Envir- 
onmental Planning  and  Policy;  PLAN  225,  Dimensions  of  Land  Use 
Planning  and  Management;  ENVR  171,  Water  Quality  Evaluation  and 
Control;  ENVR  141  Elements  of  Air  Hygiene;  ENVR  142,  Elements  of  In- 
dustrial Hygiene;  ENVR  161,  Elements  of  Radiological  Hygiene;  ENVR 
255,  Solid  Waste  Management;  ENVR  138,  Environmental  Virology;  ENVR 
100  Chemical  Carcinogenesis;  BIOC  100,  Biochemistry  for  Students  of 
Biology  and  Chemistry;  BIOC  142,  Biochemical  Toxicology;  and  ENVR 
143  Applied  Physiology  and  Toxicology. 

The  minimum  length  of  a  course  of  study  leading  to  the  MSPH  degree  is  12 
months,  although  most  students  remain  in  residence  for  an  additional  semes- 
ter or  two  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in  course  selection,  independent  study 
and  to  prepare  a  required  technical  report. 

Graduates  of  this  program  area  are  employed  by  health  agencies,  environ- 
mental protection  agencies,  consulting  firms  and  industry. 


Radiological  Hygiene 

James  E.  Watson,  Assistant  Professor,  Program  Area  Director 

Edward  L.  Chaney,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Richard  E.  Johnston,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Paul  S.  Stansbury,  Assistant  Professor 

Arthur  W.  Waltner,  Professor 

David  B.  Washburn,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Donald  G.  Willhoit,  Associate  Professor 


The  objective  of  the  program  in  radiological  hygiene  is  to  provide  compe- 
tent, professional  personnel  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  health  physi- 
cists and  medical  physicists. 

Health  physics  is  a  profession  devoted  to  the  protection  of  man  and  his 
environment  from  unwarranted  radiation  exposure.  A  health  physicist  is  a 
person  engaged  in  the  study  and  application  of  radiation  protection.  Based 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  radiation  damage  and  radiation  protec- 
tion standards,  he  develops  and  implements  methods  and  procedures  neces- 
sary to  evaluate  and  protect  man  and  his  environment  from  unwarranted  radia- 
tion exposure. 

Primarily  an  applied  branch  of  physics,  medical  physics  is  a  closely  allied 
scientific  discipline.  The  medical  physicist  applies  concepts,  methods,  and 
forces  of  physics  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  human  disease.  Several 
distinct  professional  areas  have  emerged  for  the  medical  physicist.  These 
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elude  the  application  of  sources  of  radiation  to  medical  diagnosis,  therapy 
id  research. 

Students  enrolled  in  either  health  physics  or  medical  physics  take  a  corn- 
on  core  of  courses.  Course  electives  and  research  or  special  project  topics 
I  selected  based  upon  whether  the  student  specializes  in  health  physics  or 
edical  physics.  Over  the  past  decade,  this  program  has  produced  approxi- 
jately  5%  of  this  nation's  total  graduates  with  advanced  degrees  in  radiolog- 
;al  hygiene.  Employment  opportunities  exist  in  industries,  hospitals,  univer- 
ses, state  agencies  and  federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Radiologi- 
I  Health,  Department  of  Energy,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the 
uclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

The  radiological  hygiene  program  has  been  conducted  since  1961  and 
fers  graduate  training  leading  to  master's  and  doctoral  degrees.  It  is  a  joint 
fort  between  this  department  and  the  Departments  of  Nuclear  Engineering 
H  Physics  at  the  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh.  Students  may 
iter  the  program  through  either  branch  of  the  University.  This  joint  effort 
pands  opportunities  for  health  physics  training  related  to  the  nuclear  power 
jdustry.  Individual  study  of  projects  in  medical  physics  may  be  pursued  in  a 
int  effort  with  the  Department  of  Radiology,  School  of  Medicine.  Three  medi- 
al physicists  in  the  Department  of  Radiology  hold  joint  appointments  in  this 
apartment. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  radiological  hygiene  students  have  held  un- 
argraduate  degrees  in  physics  or  nuclear  engineering,  students  with  de- 
'ees  in  biology  or  chemistry  are  admissible  to  graduate  programs  in 
diological  hygiene.  The  course  ENVR  162,  Modern  Physics  For  Environ- 
ental  Science,  provides  training  in  atomic  and  nuclear  physics  applicable 
I  radiological  hygiene  for  students  without  prior  training  in  this  area.  Basic 
Dllege  physics  is  required. 
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In  addition  to  the  biostatistics  and  the  epidemiology  courses  required  {' 
the  School,  the  courses  which  constitute  a  core  within  this  program  are:  EN' 1 
163,  Radiation  Instrumentation;  ENVR  261,  Radiation  Biophysics;  EN 
263,  Radiation  Hazards  Evaluation  and  GN  532  (NCSU),  Biological  Effe< 
of  Radiation.  A  student  is  not  required  to  take  a  core  course  if  he  has  h 
equivalent  academic  instruction  in  prior  work.  The  student's  faculty  advisor 
consultation  with  the  program  director  makes  the  determination  for  cc 
course  exceptions.  Students  may  elect  additional  courses  from  within  t 
Department  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  and  from  other  c 
partments  at  this  University  as  well  as  from  North  Carolina  State  Universit 

If  course  work  and  research  forthe  required  technical  paper  are  undertak! 
concurrently,  a  master's  degree  can  be  completed  in  one  year.  The  averaj 
time  required  to  complete  a  master's  degree  is  one  and  one-half  years.  A  1 
year  program  allows  the  student  to  carry  out  a  more  intensive  research  proje; 
and  to  take  additional  elective  courses. 


Water  Resources  Engineering 

Donald  T.  Lauria,  Professor,  Program  Area  Director 
George  E.  Barnes,  Professor  Emeritus 
Neil  S.  Grigg,  Adjunct  Professor 
Milton  S.  Heath,  Professor 
David  H.  Howells,  Professor  Emeritus 
1Maynard  M.  Hufschmidt,  Professor 
James  C.  Lamb,  Professor 
Desmond  F.  Lawler,  Instructor 
F.  Eugene  McJunkin,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Forest  O.  Mixon,  Adjunct  Professor 
Daniel  A.  Okun,  Kenan  Professor 
Charles  R.  O'Melia,  Professor 
Jabbar  K.  Sherwani,  Associate  Professor 
Philip  C.  Singer,  Professor 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Environmental  Engineering  is  accredited  by  ti 
Engineers'  Joint  Council  for  advanced  training  of  students  with  bachelo., 
degrees  in  engineering  from  accredited  undergraduate  programs.  Its  over< 
goal  is  development  of  technical  skills,  social  awareness  and  profession; 
attitudes  necessary  for  efficient  entry  and  growth  in  water  resources  enginee 
ing  careers. 

The  MSEE  program  is  designed  to  prepare  graduates  to  enter  positions 
several  different  areas  of  water  resources  engineering,  as  contrasted  wi 
training  to  fill  a  few  specialized  types  of  jobs  within  the  profession.  Up< 
completion  of  the  program  the  graduate  should  be  qualified  to  participate 
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estigating,  planning,  designing,  constructing,  operating  and  regulating 
ter  resources  systems  and  programs  in  the  service  of  man.  Past  MSEE 
iduates  have  joined  many  types  of  agencies  and  organizations,  including 
i  federal  government,  state  regulatory  agencies,  consulting  firms,  many 
>es  of  industries,  the  military  services  and  research  organizations, 
fhe  curriculum  is  developed  to  meet  specific  needs  and  interests  of  each 
ndidate  within  the  framework  of  flexible  overall  requirements  for  exposure 
content  areas  judged  by  the  faculty  to  be  basic  necessities  for  the  degree. 
I  is  accomplished  by  taking  a  minimum  of  two  courses  in  environmental 
ences,  two  in  planning-design,  and  one  course  in  each  of  the  other  groups 
licated: 

Environmental  Sciences  —  ENVR  122,  131,  133,  134,  181,  281,  217,  218, 
I  Biostatistics  —  BIOS  105,  135,  145,  150,  151;  Planning-Design  — 

VR  212,  272,  273,  277,  282,  278,  283,  284,  285;  Water  Quality  Manage- 
>nt  —  ENVR  132,  171,  174,  174L,  176,  271,  274,  275,  276;  Master's  Prob- 

n  —  ENVR  370,  ENVR  392. 

fhis  arrangement  provides  great  latitude  for  the  student  and  faculty  advisor 
plan  a  coherent  program  meeting  needs  of  the  individual  candidate. 
The  candidate's  program  may  be  directed  toward  (1)  technical  aspects  of 
ter  supply  and  treatment,  wastewater  collection,  treatment  and  disposal; 
d  the  control  of  water  pollution,  or  (2)  the  planning,  engineering,  economic 
d  administrative  aspects  of  water  resources  development  and  manage- 
?nt,  or  (3)  a  combination  of  these.  The  minimum  length  of  program  is  12 
anths,  although  many  students  remain  in  residence  for  an  extra  semester  or 
d  to  avail  themselves  of  additional  flexibility  in  course  selection  and  inde- 
ndent  study. 

Dther  degrees  available  at  the  master's  level  in  water  resources  engineer- 
)  include  the  MS,  MSPH  and  MPH.  These  permit  advanced  training  of 
erdisciplinary  professionals  for  participation  in  water  resources  planning 
tivities  and  allow  more  flexibility  for  engineers  wishing  to  prepare  for  prac- 
e  across  broad  aspects  of  the  field.  Occasionally,  engineers  employed  by 
alth  agencies  are  encouraged  or  required  by  them  to  obtain  MPH  or  MSPH 
grees,  often  in  preparation  for  administrative  posts.  These  candidates  may 
quire  less  emphasis  on  design  or  other  technological  aspects  and  more  on 
ministration  of  water  resources  or  community  health  programs.  Science  or 
gineering  students  interested  in  the  interdisciplinary  aspects  of  water  re- 
urces  planning  may  wish  to  prepare  for  careers  based  on  operations  re- 
arch,  systems  analysis,  resource  economics  and  other  areas  not  directly 
ated  to  the  design,  construction  or  operation  of  water  resources  systems, 
fhe  PhD  degree  with  a  major  in  water  resources  engineering  provides  the 
ident  with  more  in-depth  knowledge  through  further  course  work  in  water 
sources  engineering,  a  minor  or  other  program  of  study  supporting  the 
osen  area  of  research,  and  an  intensive  period  of  research.  The  goal  is  to 
velop  understanding  beyond  that  acquired  at  the  master's  level  of  current 
Dblems  in  the  field,  including  techniques  for  their  identification,  evaluation 
d  solution.  The  candidate  must  master  methods  for  acquiring  knowledge 
m  various  fields  required  to  solve  future  problems,  techniques  for  applying 
it  knowlege  to  synthesize  new  solutions  for  new  water  resources  problems, 
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and  communication  of  investigational  results  to  others  through  oral  and  w 
ten  presentations. 

Many  of  our  PhD  graduates  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  profession 
becoming  productive  academicians  and  training  future  generations  of  wa< 
resources  engineers.  Others  make  major  contributions  through  develops 
new  knowledge  as  members  of  research  organizations  and  academic  insti 
tions.  Many  engage  in  full  or  part-time  consulting,  using  their  advanc 
knowledge  to  assist  in  solving  current  problems  and  planning  to  meet  futq 
needs. 
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EPIDEMIOLOGY 


AIRMAN:  Michel  A.  Ibrahim,  Professor 

GISTRAR:  Joyce  Allen  —  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-2241 


CULTY 

igana  A.  Andjelkovich,  Research  Associate  Professor 

roline  Becker,  Associate  Professor 

nes  W.  Begun,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

<ven  B.  Blum,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

iphen  N.  Brown,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

rvey  Checkoway,  Research  Assistant  Professor  ■> 

/vrence  M.  Cutchin,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  ^ 

rdon  H.  Defriese,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  jj  * 

bert  H.  Fletcher,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  + 

^anne  W.  Fletcher,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  \ 

Hugh  Fundenberg,  Adjunct  Professor 

in  T.  Fulton,  Professor  Emeritus 

;phen  H.  Gehlbach,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

thryn  M.  Habib,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

rtis  G.  Hames,  Clinical  Professor 

rl  G.  Hayes,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Tardo  Heiss,  Research  Assistant  Professor 

;gf ried  H.  Heyden,  Adjunct  Professor 

phael  D.  Hogan,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

rbara  S.  Hulka,  Professor 

an  C.  Huntley,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

erman  A.  James,  Associate  Professor 

rton  H.  Kaplan,  Professor 

vid  G.  Kleinbaum,  Associate  Professor  (Biostatistics) 

>ry  J.  Love,  Research  Associate  Professor 

Newton  MacCormack,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

gene  S.  Mayer,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

ilinda  S.  Meade,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

'del  R.  Omran,  Professor 

)orge  R.  Parkerson,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

.Iph  C.  Patrick,  Associate  Professor 

muel  M.  Putman,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

klter  J.  Rogan,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

pdric  J.  Romm,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

th  A.  Rudnick,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor 

l rl  M.  Shy,  Professor 

icil  Slome,  Professor 

chael  R.  Swift,  Clinical  Professor 

jrman  A.  Tyroler,  Professor 
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Edward  H.  Wagner,  Associate  Professor 
Allen  J.  Wilcox,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
Gregg  S.  Wilkinson,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Carolyn  A.  Williams,  Assistant  Professor 
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The  Department  of  Epidemiology  offers  research  training  in  six  specials 
areas:  cancer,  cardiovascular  diseases,  environment,  health  service/clini: 
epidemiology,  population/family  planning,  and  psychosocial  factors.  1 
study  program  includes  courses,  seminars,  and  tutorials  designed  to  help  ! 
student  achieve  research  and  teaching  skills  in  epidemiology. 

Students  wishing  to  enroll  in  the  program  should  have  demonstrated  cc 
petence  in  either  the  biomedical,  behavioral,  or  quantitative  sciences. 

The  degrees  offered  by  the  Department  are  Master  of  Public  Health,  Mas| 
of  Science  in  Public  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Doctor  of  Phi lo 
phy.  The  MPH  degree  program  is  a  course  of  study  designed  for  persons  v\ 
terminal  professional  degrees  in  the  biomedical  or  the  behavioral  scienc 
Students  are  trained  for  professional  public  health  practice  or  for  teachi 
positions,  usually  in  schools  of  medicine.  Thirty  semester  hours  of  credit ; 
required  for  this  degree,  including  the  School  core  courses  as  stated  on  pa 
27.  Beyond  this  core,  the  faculty  advisor  and  the  student  design  a  curricil 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  A  final  written  examination  am 
major  paper  are  also  required  by  the  Department  for  the  degree. 

Designed  primarily  but  not  exclusively  for  persons  without  terminal  profi 
sional  degrees  who  wish  to  continue  working  toward  a  PhD  degree,  the  tv 
year  MSPH  program  prepares  students  for  mid-level  research  positions 
health  or  research  agencies.  Within  the  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours 
credit  all  students  must  take  basic  courses  in  biostatistics,  epidemiology  a 
environmental  science.  The  remainder  of  the  curriculum  is  designed  with  1 
faculty  advisor  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

All  MPH  and  MSPH  candidates  must  complete  a  final  written  examinat 
and  present  their  research  for  the  major  paper  on  a  scheduled  Maste 
Presentation  Day. 

Students  in  programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Public  Health  or  the  Doctoi 
Philosophy  degree  must  satisfy  the  Graduate  School  residency  requireme 
as  specified  in  the  Graduate  School  Handbook  and  pages  33-36  in  this  ca: 
logue  and  demonstrate  ability  to  use  the  computer.  At  least  three  semes 
hours  of  credit  must  be  for  the  dissertation  course,  EPID  394.  Beyond  the! 
requirements,  each  student's  program  is  planned  individually. 

At  a  suitable  time  during  the  student's  residency  a  qualifying  examinati 
is  given,  covering  biological,  social  and  quantitative  areas.  Until  the  quali 
ing  examination  has  been  successfully  completed,  the  admission  is  con 
dered  provisional. 

A  doctoral  student  must  complete  both  a  written  and  an  oral  examinati< 
and  submit  and  defend  a  dissertation  which  entails  the  collection  and  analyi 
of  original  data.  The  research  problem  must  be  original  and  demonstrate] 
highly  sophisticated  level  of  skill. 
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!he  Department  of  Epidemiology  maintains  strong  relationships  with  other 
)artments  and  schools  of  the  University.  Since  the  program  of  study  is 
;igned  around  the  unique  interests  of  the  individual  student  and  the  re- 
rements  of  the  research  proposal,  students  are  encouraged  to  utilize  the 
ounces  of  the  University.  Students  may  take  courses  in  the  Departments  of 
statistics,  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering;  Health  Administra- 
I  Nutrition  and  other  departments  within  the  School  of  Public  Health.  Rel- 
int  courses  in  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing  and  Pharmacy 
j  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Psychology,  and  Anthropology  are  also 
tilable. 

he  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Epidemiology  believes  strongly  in  the 
prenticeship  mode  of  learning.  Students  in  Epidemiology  are  not  expected 
ittend  a  specific  number  or  type  of  courses  but,  in  addition  to  completing 

courses  and  credit  hours  required  by  the  School,  are  expected  to  achieve 
et  of  skills  and  competencies  which  would  enable  them  to  function  corn- 
ably  in  the  field. 
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HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 


CHAIRMAN  —  Sagar  C.  Jain,  Professor 

DEPUTY  CHAIRMAN  —  John  T.  Hughes,  Professor 

REGISTRAR  —  Ruth  Collins,  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-4091 


FACULTY 

Ben  W.  Aiken,  Adjunct  Professor 

James  Elmore  Allen,  Associate  Professor 

Thomas  J.  Bacon,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor 

Dennis  R.  Barry,  Clinical  Associate  Professor 

Patricia  Z.  Barry,  Associate  Professor 

Dan  Edward  Beauchamp,  Associate  Professor 

Deborah  Bender,  Clinical  Instructor 

Marvin  J.  Block,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Robert  F.  Burgin,  Lecturer 

B.J.  Campbell,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Abraham  S.  David,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

James  P.  Dixon,  Clinical  Professor 

George  G.  Dudney,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

David  W.  Dunlop,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

J.  Wilbert  Edgerton,  Lecturer 

Stephen  C.  Farrow,  Clinical  Associate  Professor 

Laurel  A.  Files,  Assistant  Professor 

William  Shoemaker  Flash,  Associate  Professor 

Deborah  A.  Freund,  Instructor 

Moye  Wicks  Freymann,  Professor 

Charles  Taylor  Grubb,  Clinical  Instructor 

1Thomas  L.  Hall,  Professor 

Jerome  B.  Hallan,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

E.G. P.  Haran,  Instructor 

Charles  L.  Harper,  Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Dean 
William  Theodore  Herzog,  Assistant  Professor 
Martin  Patterson  Hines,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Lydia  Say  Holley,  Associate  Professor 
William  G.  Hollister,  Lecturer 

John  Thomas  Hughes,  Professor  and  Professor  Dental  Ecology 
Sagar  C.  Jain,  Professor,  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
Albert  L.  Johnson,  Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Professor  of  Social 
Work 

Daniel  C.  Jones,  Lecturer 

William  Burns  Jones,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Arnold  Daniel  Kaluzny,  Professor 


'On  leave  of  absence  1979-80 
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Drence  Kavaler,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

lomas  R.  Konrad,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

cob  Koomen,  Clinical  Professor 

onald  H.  Levine,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

)bert  A.  Loddengaard,  Clinical  Associate  Professor 

urtis  P.  McLaughlin,  Professor  and  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

unald  L.  Madison,  Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Professor  of  Family 

Medicine 

i  I  Mam  Fred  Mayes,  Professor  Emeritus 
ancy  Milio,  Professor  and  Professor  of  Nursing 
3bert  Burns  Moorhead,  Lecturer  and  Associate  Dean 
eorge  M.  Neely,  Assistant  Professor 
jimes  W.  Osberg,  Adjunct  Professor 
arnett  R.  Parker,  Assistant  Professor 
arry  T.  Phillips,  Professor  and  Associate  Dean 
avid  D.  Phoenix,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
aniel  B.  Reimer,  Adjunct  Lecturer 
)hn  Rodak,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
aonard  S.  Rosenfeld,  Professor 
ichard  Gary  Rozier,  Research  Assistant  Professor 
orris  Schaefer,  Professor 
eorge  M.  Stockbridge,  Lecturer 
lames  B.  Tenney,  Clinical  Associate  Professor 
lames  E.  Veney,  Professor 
atricia  F.  Waller,  Research  Professor 
•avid  G.  Warren,  Adjunct  Professor 

enneth  R.  Wing,  Assistant  Professor  and  Assistant  Professor  School  of  Law 
ohn  Joseph  Wright,  Professor  Emeritus 
ames  D.  Wroten,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
/illiam  W.  Zelman,  Assistant  Professor 


The  Department  of  Health  Administration  offers  educational  programs  at  the 
ndergraduate,  master's,  doctoral,  and  post-doctoral  levels.  Each  of  these 
rograms  has  special  characteristics. 

The  undergraduate  studies  (BSPH  degree)  in  health  administration  are  de- 
igned to  prepare  students  for  entry-level  positions  as  managers  of  small 
icilities,  mid-level  administrators  in  larger  facilities,  and  a  variety  of  staff 
ositions  in  health  and  health-related  organizations.  For  information  about 
lis  program  see  page  24  of  this  catalogue  and  The  Undergraduate  Bulletin. 

The  Department  offers  two  master's  degree  programs;  the  Master  of  Public 
lealth  (MPH)  and  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health  (MSPH). 

The  MPH  degree  is  12-months  long  and  designed  for  those  who  already 
old  a  graduate-level  professional  degree  (MD,  DDS,  JD,  PhD,  etc.)  and/or 
lose  who  have  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree  and  three  years  of  experience  in 
dministration  involving  substantial  and  highly  discretionary  responsibilities 
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in  planning  and  management.  This  degree  is  not  intended  to  prepare  highl 
skilled  policy  administrators,  planners,  or  administrators  but  is  expected  ti 
help  those  who  are  likely  to  occupy  important  leadership  roles  due  to  the] 
professional  training  and  experience,  and  who  hope  to  become  more  effectiv; 
as  a  result  of  systematic  understanding  of  the  scope,  values,  and  approache1 
of  the  public  health  field,  as  well  as  the  fundamentals  of  managerial  an; 
policy  determination  processes.  The  program  of  study  is  rather  structured  an? 
provides  for  only  a  few  electives. 

The  MSPH  degree  is  21-months  long  and  is  designed  to  prepare  ski  I  le^1 
practitioners  in  the  health  policy,  planning  and  management  fields.  Thos 
holding  professional  degrees  (MD,  DDS,  JD,  etc.)  who  seek  such  career 
should  apply  for  MSPH  degree  programs.  During  the  first  yearthe  program  1 
study  primarily  consists  of  required  courses;  most  of  the  second  year  course< 
are  elective  to  facilitate  specialization  in  any  of  the  following  seven  areas:  (1 
Health  Policy,  Planning  and  Evaluation,  (2)  Medical  Care  and  Hospital  Admin 
istration,  (3)  Community  Health  Service  Administration,  (4)  Mental  Health  Potj 
icy  and  Administration,  (5)  Dental  Public  Health  Administration,  (6)  Popula 
tion  Policy  and  Program  Administration,  and  (7)  Human  Services  Administra 
tion.  For  students  interested  in  other  areas  of  health,  such  as  Aging,  Rura 
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ealth,  Occupational  Health,  International  Health,  etc.  special  arrangements 
m  be  made.  Since  the  MSPH  degree  is  based  on  a  rigorous  program  of 
udy,  a  good  background  in  economics,  mathematics  and  accounting  is 
rongly  advised,  however,  formal  training  in  these  fields  is  not  an  admission 
quirement. 

By  special  arrangements  Master's  degree  programs  may  also  be  pursued 
multaneously  with  several  other  degrees.  The  following  combined  degree 
•rangements  have  been  formally  approved:  MD/MPH,  DDS/MPH,  JD/MPH, 
pD  (Geography)-MPH,  and  MSPH/Certificate  in  Community  Psychiatry.  In- 
rested  students  should  contact  the  Department  for  further  details. 
[The  Department  also  offers  a  part-time  Off-Campus  MPH  degree  program 
asigned  for  full-time  employees  of  health  and  human  service  agencies  in 
orth  Carolina.  In  the  Off-Campus  program  the  student  meets  the  MPH  degree 
squirement  of  one  year's  full-time  study  in  three  years  on  a  part-time  basis, 
urrently,  the  Off-Campus  program  is  being  offered  in  Western  North  Carolina 
:  Hickory  and  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  at  Goldsboro. 
The  Doctor  of  Public  Health  (DrPH)  program  prepares  students  for  teaching 
nd  research  careers  in  health  services.  The  program  provides  training  in  four 
reas:  health  services,  administrative  theory  and  methods,  research 
lethodology,  and  a  collateral  area  of  study.  The  latter  is  particularly  impor- 
int  and  provides  a  conceptual  orientation  and  methodology  applicable  to 
jrther  understanding  of  both  health  services  and  administrative  theory  and 
lethods.  Examples  of  appropriate  collateral  areas  include  organizational 
ehavior,  operations  research,  economics,  and  social  psychology.  The  pro- 
ram  is  open  to  individuals  with  an  MPH  or  master's  degree  in  a  related  field, 
iecause  of  the  strong  quantitative  methods,  including  one  year  of  statistics, 
ualified  students  lacking  the  one  year  statistics  are  expected  to  make  up  this 
eficiency  prior  to  their  admission  to  the  program.  The  program  usually  re- 
wires two  years  of  course  work  and  one  year  for  the  dissertation. 
The  Post-Doctoral  program  provides  advanced  training  in  research  in  the 
ealth  service  field.  The  program  is  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  individual 
^llows  and  may  involve  a  methodologically  oriented  program  of  research  or 
nay  concentrate  on  the  study  of  a  special  aspect  of  one  or  more  speciality 
.reas  in  health  administration.  Participation  in  the  program  is  available  to 
;>oth  new  doctorates  and  established  scholars  and  professionals  holding  doc- 
ural  degrees  in  health,  administration,  or  social  sciences.  Post-Doctoral  Fel- 
dws  are  appointed  for  one  to  two  years  duration  and  are  expected  to  be  in 
esidence  in  the  Department  on  a  full-time  basis. 

In  addition  to  Graduate  School  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  require- 
nents  for  admission,  the  Department  requires  GRE  General  Aptitude  scores, 
ind  completion  of  a  "Supplementary  Information  Sheet"  available  from  the 
)epartment. 

Financial  assistance  is  available  to  qualified  graduate  students  on  a  com- 
betitive  basis. 

j  Detailed  information  on  the  various  programs  of  study,  curriculum,  faculty, 
departmental  organizations,  and  other  matters  is  published  in  the  Depart- 
mental catalogue.  Copies  are  available  on  request  from  the  Department  of 
Health  Administration. 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION 


CHAIRMAN  —  Guy  W.  Steuart,  Professor 

REGISTRAR  —  Linda  Cook  —  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-1058 


FACULTY 

John  Allen,  Adjunct  Instructor 

Howard  Barnhill,  Clinical  Associate  Professor 

Harriet  H.  Barr,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor 

Ralph  H.  Boatman,  Jr.,  Professor 

Darryll  Candy,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor 

Eva  Clayton,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Donald  R.  Dancy,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Ann  Daniels,  Adjunct  Instructor 

Leonard  H.  Dawson,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor 

Brenda  DeVellis,  Assistant  Professor 

Jo  Anne  Earp,  Assistant  Professor 

John  W.  Hatch,  Associate  Professor 

Godfrey  M.  Hochbaum,  Professor 

Raymond  B.  Isley,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Rosemary  May  Kent,  Associate  Professor  Emerita 

Joyce  Kramer,  Instructor 

John  C.  Key,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Nancy  McCharen,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor 

Lucy  S.  Morgan,  Professor  Emerita 

Marcia  Ory,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Margaret  Pollard,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor 

Nadine  Rund,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Preston  Schiller,  Assistant  Professor 

Allan  Steckler,  Lecturer 

Frank  Stritter,  Associate  Professor 

Helen  L.  Tinnin,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Rosalind  Thomas,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor 

Eunice  Tyler,  Professor  Emerita 

Tony  L.  Whitehead,  Assistant  Professor 


The  Department  of  Health  Education  is  concerned  with  the  general  field 
health-related  social  and  behavioral  change  ranging  from  the  levels  of  soci 
policy  to  those  of  community,  family  and  individual.  It  has  a  particular  intere 
in  sub-cultural,  minority  and  cross-cultural  settings  and  in  rural  health. 

The  Department  offers  four  graduate  degree  programs  and  an  undergradt 
ate  major  in  health  education  in  the  BSPH  degree  program.  General  inform? 
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i  and  details  about  admission  and  the  undergraduate  curriculum  are  found 
page  24  of  this  catalogue  and  in  The  Undergraduate  Bulletin.  Students  in 
I  program  are  prepared  for  beginning  level  positions  in  health  education  in 
alth  and  other  community  agencies  and  for  graduate  study  in  health  educa- 
n. 

The  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  is  the  basic  qualification  for  the  profes- 
Bal  health  education  specialist.  The  program  of  study  prepares  candidates 
professional  roles  in  community  and  social  policy  action  and  development 
d  in  educational  programs  of  health  and  allied  agencies  both  domestic  and 
ernational.  In  general,  students  are  prepared  for  professional  positions  at 
3  community  practice  or  administrative  level  in  organizations  or  agencies 
mh  require  applied  knowledge  and  expertise  of  health-related  behavioral, 
cial  and  political  change. 

The  general  requirements  for  admission  are  set  forth  on  pages  26-29.  The 
evious  bachelor's  degree  should  include  a  minimum  of  four  courses  in 
ychology,  sociology,  anthropology  and/or  political  science,  at  least  one  of 
9se  to  be  an  advanced  course.  The  candidate  should  have  a  minimum  GPA 
3.0  for  courses  in  the  above  areas. 

The  minimum  period  of  study  is  four  semesters  and  two  summer  sessions  in 
mtinuous  full-time  residence,  admission  being  mainly  in  the  fall  of  each 
;ademic  year. 

All  students  are  required  to  have  field  work  experience  in  a  selected  corn- 
unity  which  is  continuous  throughout  the  program  and  to  select  a  subspe- 
alty  area  (e.g.  population,  social  policy,  the  family,  mental  health,  rural 
Blth,  etc.) 

A  more  specialized  degree  than  the  MPH,  the  Master  of  Science  in  Public 
balth  emphasizes  evaluation  and  research.  It  may  be  a  terminal  degree,  but 
ommonly  will  be  a  prelude  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  program.  As  a  termi- 
il  degree  it  prepares  candidates  for  specialized  roles  (e.g.  mass  media, 
'oup  dynamics,  training)  in  community  health  education  and  development 
'ograms.  It  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  generalist  practice  degree  (MPH),  but 

an  individualized  program  of  study  in  a  specialized  area  of  health  educa- 
3n. 

The  general  requirements  for  admission  are  set  forth  on  pages  30-31.  The 
sual  requirement  is  a  prior  bachelor's  major  in  the  social  sciences,  but 
srtain  exceptions  are  acceptable.  The  minimum  period  of  study  is  four  se- 
esters  and  two  summer  sessions  in  full-time  residence. 
Within  certain  general  but  well-defined  constraints,  all  students  are  ex- 
3Cted  to  take  a  major  responsibility  for  their  own  individual  programs  of 
udy,  research  and  experience  and  to  take  the  initiative  in  maintaining  close 
ilationship  with  their  respective  faculty  advisors. 

In  admission  policy,  besides  the  level  and  relevance  of  previous  academic 
:hievement,  special  consideration  is  given  to  developing  a  balanced  stu- 
st  body  recognizing  the  obligation  to  state  residents  and  to  minorities  and 
icluding  a  mix  of  individuals  with  special  life  or  work  experience  drawn  from 
e  United  States  and  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Doctor  of  Public  Health  is  a  professional  and  research  degree  which 
repares  candidates  for  administrative,  consultative  and  evaluative  research 
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roles  in  community  health  education  and  for  faculty  teaching  and  resear 
positions  in  public  health  and  other  professional  schools. 

The  prerequisite  is  possession  of  the  MPH  degree  or  equivalent.  Can< 
dates  for  this  program  are  normally  expected  to  have  an  outstanding  ac 
demic  record  in  their  prior  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.  T 
minimum  period  of  study  is  full-time  residence  of  two  academic  years  (fo' 
semesters  and  four  summer  sessions).  In  addition  to  an  advanced  genei 
knowledge  of  public  health  and  selected  social  science  foundations,  emph, 
sis  is  placed  on  evaluative  research  in  field  settings. 

A  basic  social  science  and  research  degree,  the  Doctor  of  Philosop 
prepares  candidates  primarily  for  teaching  and  research  careers  in  univ* 
sities  and  professional  schools  and  consultative  roles  relevant  to  commun 
health  education  and  development. 

The  prerequisite  is  normally  the  MSPH,  or  a  social  science  masters  degre 
Candidates  are  expected  to  have  an  outstanding  academic  record  in  th( 
prior  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.  The  minimum  period  of  study 
full-time  residence  of  two  academic  years  (four  semesters  and  four  summ 
sessions).  Besides  advanced  knowledge  in  selected  substantive  areas  of  tl 
social  sciences,  emphasis  is  placed  on  basic  research  relevant  to  healt 
related  social  and  behavior  change,  both  planned  and  unplanned. 
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MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 


AIRMAN  —  C.  Arden  Miller,  Professor 

felSTANT  TO  CHAIRMAN  —  Lewis  Roland 

GISTRAR  —  Betty  Rogers  —  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-2917 


iCULTY 

rl  E.  Bauman,  Professor 

iney  Shaw  Chipman,  Professor  Emeritus 

chael  F.  Durfee,  Lecturer  and  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

iraldine  Gourley,  Associate  Professor  Emerita 

pert  A.  Greenberg,  Lecturer  and  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

seph  L.  Holliday,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Xhee  J.  Huber,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

bslav  Fabian  Hulka,  Professor  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

nathan  Kotch,  Assistant  Professor 

ank  Aloysius  Loda,  Lecturer  and  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics 
9rry-K  Moos,  Clinical  Instructor 
:.rah  Taylor  Morrow,  Adjunct  Professor 
arva  M.  Price,  Lecturer  and  Adjunct  Instructor  in  Nursing 
chard  R.  Nugent,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
Inmie  L.  Rhyne,  Adjunct  Professor 
anz  Weston  Rosa,  Adjunct  Professor 
irl  Schaefer,  Professor 
krl  Siegel,  Professor 
|  Barbara  Stocking,  Associate  Professor 
grid  Swenson,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
Richard  Udry,  Professor 
izabeth  Watkins,  Professor 


The  Department  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  is  strongly  committed  to 
iproving  the  health  of  women,  children,  and  their  families  through  programs 
education,  research,  and  community  service.  The  educational  mission  of 
e  Department  is  described  here. 

The  educational  program  prepares  physicians,  nurses,  social  workers,  and 
hers  for  leadership  positions  in  public  health  which  are  related  to  such 
eas  as  maternity  care  and  family  planning,  child  care  and  development, 
)mprehensive  family-centered  health  care,  and  related  aspects  of  consumer 
id  community  development,  policy,  and  legislation.  A  favorable  faculty- 
udent  ratio  is  maintained,  with  learning  experiences  enhanced  by  the  mul- 
lisciplinary  composition  of  faculty  and  students. 

A  rich  variety  of  interdisciplinary  programs  in  the  area  provide  opportunities 
r  students  to  develop  special  interests.  These  include  the  Health  Services 


Research  Center,  Carolina  Population  Center,  Division  for  Disorders  of  C 
velopment  and  Learning,  Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Development  Cent 
Area  Health  Education  Centers,  North  Carolina  State  Division  of  Health  S 
vices  and  a  rural  program  of  community  development  and  comprehens 
health  services. 

Students  with  interest  in  the  broad  field  of  maternal  and  child  health  purs 
a  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree.  Students  havinc 
special  interest  such  as  family  planning  and  population  studies  or  child  Cc 
and  development  may  follow  a  more  specialized  program  which  leads  to  t 
Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health  degree.  Programs  usually  cover  two  s 
teen  week  semesters  and  a  twelve  week  summer  period,  although  lone 
programs  may  be  necessary.  Course  sequencing  restrictions  ordinarily 
quire  students  to  enter  the  program  in  the  fall  semester. 

Core  and  elective  courses  and  field  work  are  the  major  elements  of  ea 
program.  Biostatistics,  epidemiology  and  environmental  health  are  requirj 
of  all  students  to  provide  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  sciences  basic  to  pub 
health.  Foundation  courses  in  maternal  and  child  health  and  child  develc 
ment  and/or  family  planning  are  also  required.  Electives  may  be  drawn  fii 
many  departments  of  the  University.  Community-based  learning  experienc 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program,  with  field  work  assignmer! 
individually  tailored  by  the  student  and  faculty  advisor. 

Departmental  courses  focus  on  programs  for  mothers-,  children,  ai 
families,  and  include  the  historical  development,  essential  content,  chars 
teristics  and  planning  processes.  Biologic,  sociocultural  and  psychologic 
factors  are  considered  as  they  relate  to  health  needs  and  problems 
maternal-infant  health  and  family  planning.  Child  health  problems  are  giv 
high  priority,  with  opportunity  provided  to  integrate  this  knowledge  w 
techniques  of  program  planning,  implementation  and  evaluation.  Skills: 
advocacy,  interdisciplinary  teamwork,  consultation,  and  research  utilizajj 
are  also  taught  by  the  Department. 

All  students  who  enroll  in  the  MPH  or  the  MSPH  degree  programs,  ml 
meet  University  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  In  ad<, 
tion,  the  Department  admits  students  whose  career  goals  are  firmly  based 
fields  related  to  maternal  and  child  health  and  who  hold  prior  degrees  in  I 
health  professions,  as  follows: 

(1)  Medicine  —  MD  or  equivalent;  consideration  is  also  given  to  medic 
students  who  may  exercise  an  option  to  complete  medical  and  publ, 
health  study  concurrently,  and  to  physicians  who  are  engaged  in  residen- 
training  or  other  post-doctoral  study  who  wish  to  complete  public  hea! 
study  simultaneously. 

(2)  Nursing  —  Clinical  master's  degree  in  maternity  or  pediatric  nursin; 
preparation  in  an  approved  program  of  nurse-midwifery  or  preparation  as 
nurse  practitioner  in  a  relevant  practice  area,  or  a  bachelor  of  science  i 
nursing  with  at  least  two  years  of  community  health  experience: 

(3)  Social  Work  —  Master  of  Social  Work; 

(4)  Other  —  Professional  degrees  in  dentistry,  physical  or  occupation] 
therapy,  education,  and  other  related  fields. 
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Preference  is  given  to  health  professionals  with  community  health  experi- 
ence. 

Applicants  who  hold  baccalaureate  degrees  from  accredited  programs  in 
ocial  work  as  well  as  in  a  broad  range  of  other  related  academic  fields  are 
onsidered  for  admission  provided  they  have  been  employed  for  at  least  two 
ears  in  a  community  health-related  position  and  have  firm  educational  and 
career  goals. 

Fellowships  and  scholarships  are  available  in  some  years  covering  tuition, 
ses,  and  reasonable  living  expenses. 

The  DrPH  in  maternal  and  child  health  is  offered  for  selected  individuals 
Vho  have  previously  earned  a  prior  master's  or  equivalent  or  with  a  prior 
iegree  in  a  related  field. 

The  DrPH  program  provides  an  opportunity  for  further  study  of  the  biologic, 
Cultural  and  environmental  factors  influencing  the  health  of  mothers,  children 
ind  their  families;  the  development  of  investigative  skills;  and  the  application 
)f  knowledge,  skills  and  techniques  to  the  improvement  of  the  health  of 
nothers  and  children.  Students  will  indicate  upon  application  whether  they 
vill  emphasize  the  substantive  area  of  child  care  and  development,  human 
eproduction,  or  related  areas. 

A  minimum  of  two  academic  years  of  course  work  and  directed  research  is 
jequired.  Required  courses  include  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  and  envir- 
onmental science,  and  an  additional  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  as  de- 
ermined  by  the  student's  doctoral  committee.  A  Departmental  seminar  is 
[equired  each  semester  in  residence. 
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CHAIRMAN  —  Joseph  C.  Edozien 

REGISTRAR  —  Julie  D.  Daniel  —  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-1 157 


FACULTY 

John  J.B.  Anderson,  Professor 

Marion  Elizabeth  Brannon,  Clinical  Associate  Professor 

Rebecca  B.  Bryan,  Associate  Professor  Emerita 

Jean  C.  Burge,  Assistant  Professor 

Marie  T.  Fanelli,  Assistant  Professor 

Mary  Ann  C.  Farthing,  Visiting  Associate  Professor 

Carolyn  C.  Folds,  Clinical  Instructor 

William  A.  Forsythe,  Assistant  Professor 

Barbara  A.  Hughes,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Nancy  L.  Johnson,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Mildred  Kaufman,  Associate  Professor 

Frederic  W.  Nordsiek,  Adjunct  Professor 

Barry  M.  Popkin,  Assistant  Professor 

Boyd  R.  Switzer,  Associate  Professor 
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raduate  Assistants 

,<an  M.  Crane 
amela  S.  Haines 
Dbert  J.  Kuczmarski 
yelyn  Dianne  Reeves 
aine  P.  Rice 
mice  K.  Sommers 
eborah  A.  Spicer 
aren  S.  Walsh 
Monica  E.  Yamamoto 


The  programs  of  study  in  Nutrition  are  designed  to  prepare  qualified  indi- 
duals  for  careers  in  public  health  nutrition.  Through  these  programs  a  broad 
jrriculum  in  public  health  sciences  is  provided  as  well  as  courses  in  the 
hysiological,  biochemical,  and  behavioral  aspects  of  nutrition  and  their  ap- 
lication  to  the  health  of  human  populations.  The  programs  currently  offered 
jad  to  BSPH,  MPH,  and  DrPH  degrees. 

The  objective  of  the  BSPH  program  in  nutrition  is  to  provide  undergraduate 
aining  for  students  wishing  to  enter  beginning  level  positions  in  community 
nd  public  health  nutrition  or  to  pursue  graduate  training  in  nutrition,  medi- 
ine,  or  dentistry.  Application  procedures  and  program  descriptions  may  be 
ound  on  page  24  of  this  catalogue  and  in  The  Undergraduate  Bulletin. 
'  Applicants  for  all  graduate  programs  should  have  a  "B"  average  or  better 
nd  are  required  to  submit  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores.  Ap- 
■licants  whose  native  language  is  not  English  are  required  to  take  the  Test 
f  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  in  addition  to  the  usual  require- 
lents.  A  brief  autobiographical  letter,  not  to  exceed  one  typewritten  page,  is 
equired  which  states  the  person's  reason  for  applying  to  this  degree  program 
.nd  his/her  future  career  goals.  Graduates  in  medicine  and  dentistry  are 
'ncouraged  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  programs  and  may  submit  Medical 
\r  Dental  Aptitude  Test  scores  in  lieu  of  GRE  scores. 

Prerequisites  for  the  MPH  program  include  the  equivalent  of  four  semesters 
two  academic  years)  of  the  biological  sciences,  two  semesters  (one  aca- 
lemic  year)  of  chemistry,  two  courses  in  social  sciences  (such  as  anthropol- 
ogy, psychology,  or  sociology),  and  one  introductory  course  in  human  nutri- 
on.  A  course  in  organic  chemistry  is  strongly  recommended.  Deficiencies  in 
:ourse  prerequisites  must  be  rectified  prior  to  admission. 

The  MPH  program  in  nutrition  provides  training  in  the  broad  field  of  public 
lealth,  in-depth  training  in  the  biological  and  behavioral  aspects  of  foods  and 
luman  nutrition,  an  understanding  of  nutrition  problems  in  the  community  and 
le  application  of  public  health  methods  to  their  solution,  and  clinical  and 
leld  experiences  in  the  delivery  of  nutrition  services  under  faculty  supervi- 
sion. 

To  achieve  these  goals  the  MPH  program  is  designed  to  permit  each  stu- 
ient  to  gain  a  strong  background  in  the  science  and  practice  of  public  health, 
students  take  the  core  courses  required  by  the  School  as  stated  on  page  27  of 
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this  catalogue.  They  are  also  expected  to  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  th 
science  of  human  nutrition.  This  objective  is  achieved  through  such  course 
as  Cell  Biology  (NUTR  150),  Cell  Biology  Laboratory  (NUTR  151 
Therapeutic  Nutrition  (NUTR  157),  Food  Production,  Processing  am. 
Packaging  (NUTR  153),  Food  Habits  (NUTR  159),  Nutrition  Educatioi 
(NUTR  207),  Economics  of  Nutrition  and  Public  Health  (NUTR  160),  an 
Clinical  Nutrition  Practice  (NUTR  158).  Lastly,  a  working  knowledge  cj^ 
community  nutrition  programs  and  services  coupled  with  adequate  oppoi 
tunities  for  concurrent  and  block  field  experience  is  used  to  further  strengthe;  ^ 
classroom  and  laboratory  experiences. 

The  student's  program  must  include  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hoursj 
Completion  of  the  requirements  normally  takes  24  months;  during  the  perio< 
opportunities  are  provided  to  build  a  basic  knowledge  in  foods  and  nutrition 
to  receive  clinical  instruction  and  to  take  a  wide  variety  of  elective  courses' 
For  those  candidates  with  training  in  dietetics,  medicine  or  dentistry,  re; 
quirements  may  be  completed  in  1 1-24  months  depending  on  previous  train 
ing  and  experience. 

Students  must  pass  a  written,  closed-book  comprehensive  examination 
after  they  have  completed  the  course  requirements.  This  examination  is  di 
vided  into  three  sections  as  follows:  (1)  biological  and  clinical  aspects  o. 
nutrition;  (2)  behavioral  aspects  of  food  and  nutrition;  (3)  public  health  nutri1 
tion.  Choice  of  questions  will  be  allowed  in  the  examination  but  students  mus! 
answer  questions  from  all  three  sections.  Students  are  advised  to  conside 
these  examination  requirements  in  their  selection  of  elective  nutrition  courses 

A  master's  degree  in  nutrition  (or  its  equivalent)  is  required  for  admission  t<| 
the  DrPH  program.  Applicants  that  have  not  received  the  MPH  degree  mus] 
satisfactorily  complete  the  requirements  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  forth* 
MPH  degree  before  admission  to  candidacy.  Applicants  to  the  program  an 
encouraged  to  arrange  for  a  personal  interview  whenever  possible. 

A  wide  range  of  coursework  is  available.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  o, 
residence,  doctoral  students  must  take  a  written  examination  which  test: 
competencies  in  the  areas  of  basic  and  clinical  nutrition,  behavioral  aspect:; 
of  nutrition,  and  public  health  aspects  of  nutrition.  Following  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  doctoral  written  and  oral  examinations,  the  student  proi 
ceeds  with  a  research  project  and  dissertation  under  the  guidance  of  ar: 
advisor  and  doctoral  faculty  committee.  Research  emphases  are  in  the  labo; 
ratory  and  community  areas  of  nutrition. 
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PARASITOLOGY  AND  LABORATORY  PRACTICE 


;HAIRMAN  —  John  Edgar  Larsh,  Jr.,  Professor 


ACULTY 

.ibero  Ajello,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

)on  J.  Brenner,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Marion  M.  Brooke,  Adjunct  Professor 

ohn  B.  Brooks,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

■dward  L.  Cavenaugh,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

ilmer  F.  Chaffee,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus 

Villiam  Bailey  Cherry,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

iames  C.  Coffey,  Jr.,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  „„ 
Harry  Daugharty,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Valter  R.  Dowdle,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  j 

'ulus  Raymond  Dowell,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor  ') 

Bruce  L.  Evatt,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

John  J.  Farmer,  III,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

John  C.  Feeley,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

John  E.  Forney,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

lohn  W.  Foster,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Hilton  Thomas  Goulson,  Professor 

/Villiam  H.  Hannon,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Dharles  L.  Hatheway,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

James  R.  Hendricks,  Associate  Professor 

A/allis  L.  Jones,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

/Villiam  Kaplan,  Adjunct  Professor 

_eo  Kaufman,  Adjunct  Professor 

Man  P.  Kendall,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

'Vlildred  A.  Kerbaugh,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Edna  H.  Knott,  Adjunct  Instructor 

Robert  S.  Mittler,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Vlax  D.  Moody,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Dlaude  Wayne  Moss,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

John  F.  Obijeski,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Charles  H.  Okey,  Clinical  Associate  Professor 

Athos  Ottolenghi,  Adjunct  Professor 

3ettye  L.  Owens,  Research  Assistant 

Erskine  L.  Palmer,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

p.  Briggs  Phillips,  Adjunct  Professor 

_eo  Pine,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

John  K.  Read,  Associate  Professor 

Charles  B.  Reimer,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Errol  Reiss,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Roslyn  Q.  Robinson,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
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Charles  C.  Shepard,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Steven  L.  Shore.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Peter  B.  Smith,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
John  A.  Stewart,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Connie  J.  Stone.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

W.  Daniel  Sudia.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  i 
Alexander  J.  Sulzer.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Clyde  Thornsberry.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Jerry  J.  Tulis.  Clinical  Professor 

H.  Mac  Vandiviere.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

I.  Kay  Wachsmuth.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Kenneth  W.  Walls,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Norman  Fred  Weatherly,  Professor 

Hazel  W.  Wilkinson.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
Donald  W.  Ziegler.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 


The  Department  of  Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice  offers  four  gradu: 
ate  degree  programs. 

The  Master  of  Public  Health  program  of  study  is  intended  primarily  for  those1 
with  experience  in  public  health  laboratory  practice  and  requires  a  minimum 
of  one  academic  year  (nine  months).  The  requirements  for  admission  and  fo3 
the  degree  are  listed  on  pages  26-29  of  this  catalogue. 

Students  are  required  to  take  the  courses  in  biostatistics  (BIOS  101)' 
epidemiology  (EPID  160).  environmental  sciences  (ENVR  101)  and  health- 
administration  (HADM  105).  In  addition  they  also  must  study  Humar 
Parasitology  (PALP  134)  Problems  in  Public  Health  Laboratory  Practice 
(PALP  142)  Public  Health  Bacteriology  (PALP  150)  Public  Health  Virology 
(PALP  1 51 )  and  Seminar  in  Public  Health  Laboratory  Practice  (PALP  333) 

Electives  may  be  chosen  from  a  variety  of  Department.  School,  and  campus^ 
courses  including  Parasitism  and  Human  Disease.  Parasitological  and  Laboj 
ratory  Methods,  and  Medical  Entomology. 

The  program  of  study  of  the  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health  requires  I 
minimum  of  one  academic  year  (nine  months)  and  is  intended  primarily  foi 
those  who  either  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  some  phase  of  laboratory  practice] 
or  who  plan  to  proceed  in  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  program.  The  re- 
quirements for  admission  and  for  the  degree  are  listed  on  pages  30-31  of  this 
catalogue. 

Students  in  this  degree  program  are  also  required  to  take  the  basic  courses, 
in  biostatistics  and  epidemiology  and  environmental  sciences.  Majoi 
parasitology  courses  are  Parasitism  and  Human  Disease  (PALP  131) 
Human  Parasitology  (PALP  134)  Problems  and  Methods  and  Seminar  in 
Parasitology  (PALP  140.  232.  and  331).  Nature  of  Parasitism  (PALP  230) 
and  Medical  Entomology  (PALP  234)  Biochemistry  (BIOC  100)  ana 
Administrative  Epidemiology  (HADM  228) 

The  program  of  study  in  Public  Health  Laboratory  Practice  leading  to  the 
Doctor  of  Public  Health  degree  is  planned  individually  for  each  student  based 
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)n  previous  academic  preparation,  laboratory  experience,  future  plans,  and 
personal  interest.  The  requirements  for  admission  and  for  the  degree  are  listed 
on  pages  33-36  of  this  catalogue.  All  students  are  required  to  take  Biochemis- 
try (BIOC  101  a,b),  (two  courses,  PALP  250,  251)  in  Public  Health  Labora- 
ory  Methods  (PALP  250,  251),  and  Management  (PALP  260,  261),  Problems 
n  Public  Health  Laboratory  Methodology  (PALP  235),  and  Seminar  in 
3ublic  Health  Laboratory  Practice  (PALP  333).  Research  competence  is 
gained  in  PALP  336. 

The  Department  offers  an  optional  program  in  Biohazard  Science  that  leads 
o  both  the  Master  of  Public  Health  and  Doctor  of  Public  Health  degrees. 
Required  courses  for  the  MPH  degree  include  Biohazard  Science  I  (PALP 
270),  Biohazard  Science  II  (PALP  271),  Laboratory  Methods  in  Bio- 
lazard  Science  (PALP  275),  plus  other  required  departmental 
courses  (i.e.,  BIOS  101,  EPID  160,  ENVR  101,  HADM  105,  and  PALP 
1 34,  150  or  151).  The  program  of  study  for  the  MPH  program  requires  a 
minimum  of  10  months  course  work  and  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who 
either  plan  to  pursue  a  research,  teaching,  or  administrative  career  in  some 
bhase  of  biohazard  science  or  who  intend  to  proceed  in  a  Doctor  of  Public 
Health  degree  program.  The  latter  program  is  planned  individually  for  each 
Istudent  based  on  previous  academic  training  and  work  experience,  future 
olans,  and  personal  interest.  Required  courses,  besides  those  listed  for  the 
yiPH  degree,  include  Advanced  Studies  in  Biohazard  Science  (PALP  276), 
[Special  Topics  in  Biohazard  Science  (PALP  277),  Public  Health  Labora- 
tory Management  (PALP  260),  Biochemistry  (BIOC  1 00),  Problems  in  Pub- 
lic Health  Laboratory  Methodology  (PALP  235),  Seminar  in  Public  Health 
[Laboratory  Practice  (PALP  333)  and  Research  (PALP  336,  337). 
|  The  course  program  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  may  be 
taken  on  a  major-minor  basis  between  the  Department  of  Parasitology  and 
Laboratory  Practice  and  one  or  more  departments  within  the  University.  An 
(applicant  may  elect  to  minor  in  zoology,  botany,  bacteriology,  or  any  other 
[areas  approved  by  his  study  committee.  Under  certain  conditions,  a  student 
may  be  permitted  to  omit  a  formal  program  in  a  minor  field.  Each  student's 
program  is  planned  individually  in  terms  of  his  previous  preparation  and 
experience,  his  future  plans,  and  his  interest. 

Teaching  experience  is  an  essential  part  of  professional  training  in  this 
[Department.  Therefore,  laboratory  instruction  equivalent  to  six  contact  hours  a 
[week  for  two  semesters,  or  until  teaching  competence  is  acquired,  is  required 
for  all  PhD  candidates. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 


CHAIRMAN  —  Dorothy  McComb  Talbot,  Professor 
REGISTRAR  —  Sharon  Lambe  Pickard  —  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-1050 

FACULTY 

Enam  Abou-Uoussef,  Clincial  Associate  Professor 
Judith  Lee  Adams,  Assistant  Professor 
Nora  Frances  Cline,  Associate  Professor  Emerita 
1Elizabeth  Merrill  Edmands,  Associate  Professor  Emerita 
Estelle  Marie  Fulp,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Rose  Geraldine  George,  Assistant  Professor 
Ann  Caton  Hansen,  Associate  Professor  Emerita 
Marion  Elizabeth  Highriter,  Associate  Professor 
Cynthia  Coulter  Houston-Brickey,  Assistant  Professor 
Lois  Simms  Isler,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
Mabel  Smith  Johansson,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
Therese  Pollard  Lawler,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
Sharon  Searls  Mailey,  Lecturer 
Marie  Justin  Mclntyre,  Associate  Professor 
Beatrice  Bell  Mongeau,  Associate  Professor  Emerita 
Virginia  Margaret  Nelson,  Associate  Professor 
Emily  James  Rivenbard,  Adjunct  Instructor 
Doris  Emma  Roberts,  Adjunct  Professor 
Robert  Roy  Robinson,  Clinical  Associate  Professor 
Iris  Reed  Shannon,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
E.  Barbara  Stocking,  Associate  Professor 
Nancy  Lou  Tigar,  Lecturer 
Julia  Day  Watkins,  Associate  Professor 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing  provides  graduate  study  in  public 
health  nursing  and  occupational  health  nursing  Students  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  choose  an  area  of  concentration  such  as  practice,  supervision,  admin- 
istration or  education.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  participate  in 
School  of  Public  Health  faculty  members'  research,  continuing  education  and 
technical  assistance  activities  which  are  conducted  throughout  North 
Carolina  and  the  region. 

Students  are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  and  must  meet 
the  general  University  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  studies.  In 
addition  to  these  general  requirements,  the  Department  of  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing requires  the  following: 

-  A  baccalaureate  degree  with  a  major  in  nursing  from  an  NLN  accredited 
program 

-  Evidence  of  Registered  Nurse  licensure 

-  Coverage  by  professional  liability  insurance 


'Retired  June  30,  1979 
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-  Attainment  of  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination 

-  A  minimum  of  one  year's  experience  in  a  field  related  to  public  health 
nursing  for  the  MPH  degree.  A  minimum  of  two  year's  experience  in  a 
community  health  agency  for  the  MS  degree. 

For  students  in  occupational  health  the  experience  for  the  respective 
degrees  must  be  in  a  field  related  to  occupational  health  nursing. 

Consideration  is  given  to  those  persons  who  do  not  meet  the  requirements. 

The  Department  offers  the  Master  of  Public  Health  (MPH)  with  emphasis  in 
public  health  nursing  or  occupational  health  nursing  and  the  Master  of  Sci- 
ence (MS)  degree  with  emphasis  on  preparation  for  teaching  public  health 
nursing  or  occupational  health  nursing. 

The  MPH  program  requires  a  minimum  of  eleven  months  and  30  semester 
credits.  The  MS  program  requires  two  academic  years  and  45  semester 
credits. 

Programs  are  planned  with  faculty  advisors  on  the  basis  of  individual  expe- 
i  rience,  needs  and  career  goals.  A  minimum  of  twelve  credits  of  public  health 
nursing  courses  is  required. 

The  program  of  study  in  the  delivery  of  public  health  nursing  services  is 
i  designed  to  prepare  nurses  for  collaboration  of  multidisciplinary  teams  in 
planning,  conducting  and  evaluating  community  health  services  and  for  the 
design  and  delivery  of  public  health  nursing  services.  Required  public  health 
i  nursing  courses  include  Seminar  in  Public  Health  Nursing  (PHNU  300),  and 
I  Research  Methods  in  Public  Health  Nursing  (PHNU  299)  or  its  equivalent, 
j  Public  health  courses  required  for  the  MPH  degree  are  listed  on  page  27.  A 
written  report  on  a  subject  pertinent  to  public  health  nursing  is  required  in 
addition  to  satisfactory  completion  of  a  written  comprehensive  examination. 

The  program  in  occupational  health  nursing  is  designed  to  prepare  nurses 
for  collaboration  on  multidisciplinary  teams  in  planning,  conducting  and 
evaluating  occupational  health  services  and  for  the  design  and  delivery  of 
occupational  health  nursing  services.  In  addition  to  the  School  core  require- 
ments, students  are  required  to  take  PHNU  281,  PHNU  282,  PHNU  300,  and 
i  PHNU  396.  Electives  are  selected  from  environmental  sciences  and  other 
I  related  fields. 

The  program  leading  to  the  MS  degree  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for 
baccalaureate  programs  in  nursing.  Emphasis  is  on  community  health  nurs- 
ing practice,  curriculum  development,  and  nursing  education  in  the  system  of 
highereducation.  An  illustrative  curriculum  forthe  MS  degree  would  include  a 

:  Seminar  on  Public  Health  Nursing  (PHNU  300)  and  courses  in  public  health 
nursing  practice;  the  basic  public  health  courses  of  Biostatistics  (BIOS  101) 
and  Epidemiology  (EPID  160);  Principles  and  Practices  of  College  Teach- 
ing (EDCI  265),  Practicum  and  Instructional  Approaches  in  Teaching 

j(PHNU  271,  272)  and  Research  Methods  (PHNU  299)  or  its  equivalent.  A 

1  master's  thesis  is  required  in  addition  to  satisfactory  completion  of  a  written 
comprehensive  examination.  Electives  are  selected  to  meet  individual  needs. 

The  Department  is  currently  offering  a  part-time  Off-Campus  MPH  degree 
program  in  Hickory,  North  Carolina.  In  this  program  the  student  meets  the 
MPH  degree  requirement  of  one  year's  full-time  study  in  three  years  on  a 

j  part-time  basis. 
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division 


Division  of  Community  Health  Service 

Director  —  Charles  L.  Harper 

Unit  Heads  —  Technical  Assistance  —  Robert  R.  Robinson 
AHEC  —  Howard  C.  Barnhill 
Continuing  Education  —  Richard  M.  House 
Off-Campus  —  William  T.  Herzog1 

In  recognition  of  its  public  responsibility,  the  School  is  actively  involved  in 
community  service  throughout  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  Service  projects,  in 
addition  to  providing  direct  assistance  to  agencies  and  professionals  in  the 
field,  allow  the  School  to  demonstrate  the  relevance  of  teaching  and  research 
efforts  to  current  community  problems.  The  Division  functions  as  an  interface 
between  the  School  and  the  health-related  organizations  in  the  state  which 
form  its  constituency. 

For  students  interested  in  community  involvement  the  Division  can  provide 
resources  ranging  from  information  to  financial  assistance  through  the  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Unit  and  the  Area  Health  Education  Centers  Program  Unit. 

The  Technical  Assistance  Unit  promotes  faculty  consultation  to  agencies 
involved  in  planning,  organizing,  and  delivering  health  services  by  matching 
agency  needs  with  faculty  resources.  Increasingly,  students  are  being  in- 
cluded in  teams  working  on  technical  assistance  projects. 

Students  can  obtain  information  about  current  technical  assistance  projects 
originating  in  any  of  the  School's  nine  departments  from  the  unit's  quarterly 
reports  or  from  the  unit  director.  In  addition,  the  Technical  Assistance  Unit  can 
help  students  find  appropriate  learning  opportunities  in  state,  regional,  and 
local  agencies. 


'On  leave  of  absence 

Robert  A.  Loddengaard.  Acting  Director,  1979-80 
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The  Area  Health  Education  Centers  Program  (AHEC)  is  a  federal  and 
state  program  designed  to  decentralize  the  education  of  health  professionals 
and  to  strengthen  regional  resources  for  meeting  health  manpower  training 
needs.  Each  of  the  five  schools  in  the  University  concerned  with  educating 

I  health  professionals  is  linked  with  the  nine  regional  AHEC  offices  through  a 
network  of  coordinators.  The  AHEC  Program  Unit  for  the  School  of  Public 
Health  is  located  within  the  Division. 

For  students,  AHEC  provides  advice  and  assistance  in  locating  sites  for 
concurrent  and  block  field  training.  The  AHEC  office  in  the  School  receives 
local  requests  for  student  assistance  via  the  regional  offices  scattered 
throughout  the  state.  With  knowledge  of  a  student's  interests  and  experience, 
the  AHEC  staff  in  the  School  can  match  agency  requests  with  students  re- 
quests for  field  placement. 

In  addition,  the  AHEC  Program  has  funds  available  for  student  travel  and 
housing  during  field  training. 

f     The  School  has  long  recognized  that  public  health  professionals  already  in 

!  the  field  are  potential  students  whose  needs  differ  from  those  of  full-time, 
on-campus  students.  Professionals  who  would  like  to  further  their  education, 
or  who  would  like  to  develop  continuing  education  programs,  can  receive 

I  assistance  through  the  Division's  Continuing  Education  and  Off-Campus  Pro- 

:  gram  Units. 

The  Office  of  Continuing  Education  coordinates  the  development  of  the 
School's  programs  for  professionals  in  the  field  of  public  health.  These  pro- 
grams have  three  primary  objectives.  (1)  providing  up-to-date  information  on 
scientific  advances  and  innovations  in  the  design  and  delivery  of  health  and 
human  services;  (2)  reducing  the  lag  time  between  development  of  new 
knowledge  and  its  application  in  practice;  and  (3)  offering  short  term  training 

:  in  specialty  areas  not  normally  available  in  existing  formal  educational  pro- 

:  grams. 

In  addition,  the  Continuing  Education  Unit  assists  official  and  voluntary 
health  agencies,  professional  associations,  and  other  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions in  developing  continuing  education  programs.  Services  provided  by 
the  Unit  may  include  help  in  planning,  developing,  marketing,  and  conduct- 
ing continuing  education  programs. 

Through  the  Off-Campus  Master's  Degree  Program  health  and  other 
human  service  professionals  can  earn  a  master's  degree  without  giving  up 
full-time  employment  or  disrupting  family  and  community  responsibilities. 
Academic  standards  for  the  program  are  equal  to  those  for  resident  students. 
Admission  requirements  and  study  programs  are  available  upon  request. 

The  Associate  Dean  for  Community  Health  Service  and  directors  of  the  units 
described  are  available  to  answer  further  questions  about  the  Division  and  its 
services. 
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special  programs 


Carolina  Population  Center 
Director  —  J.  Richard  Udry 

The  Carolina  Population  Center  provides  coordination  for  a  University-wide 
interdisciplinary  program  in  population  research  and  research  training.  Its 
efforts  span  the  social,  behavioral  and  health  sciences.  In  addition  to  the 
School  of  Public  Health  departments  (epidemiology,  biostatistics,  maternal 
and  child  health,  and  health  administration),  primary  population  courses  are 
offered  in  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  political  science,  psychol- 
ogy and  sociology.  These  courses  are  chosen  by  the  Population  Training 
Committee  of  the  Population  Center  to  form  a  basic  concentration  of  studies 
on  population  dynamics,  policy,  demography,  and  methodology. 

The  Department  of  Biostatistics  provides  courses  in  methods  of  demo- 
graphic measurement,  analysis,  and  modeling.  The  Department  of  Epidemiol- 
ogy deals  with  population  dynamics  and  family  planning,  as  well  as 
methodology.  In  the  Department  of  Health  Administration,  concentration  is  in 
population  policy  and  administration.  The  Department  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  is  concerned  with  family  planning  and  human  reproduction. 

Additional  information  concerning  opportunities  for  special  study  in  this 
field  may  be  obtained  from  the  heads  of  the  departments  listed  above,  or  from 
the  Academic  Programs  Office  of  the  Carolina  Population  Center. 
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Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 


Director  —  Carl  M.  Shy 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  is  the  successor  to  the  Institute  for  Environmental  Health  Studies 
which  was  organized  on  the  Chapel  Hill  campus  in  1966.  The  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Institute  are  to  foster  and  coordinate  research,  teaching,  and 
service  in  environmental  concerns  among  the  various  elements  of  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  to  maintain  liaison  and  cooperate  on 
environmental  matters  with  agencies  outside  the  Chapel  Hill  campus.  To 
accomplish  these  purposes  it  undertakes,  on  an  interdisciplinary  basis,  to 
identify  and  articulate  important  problems  and  opportunities  related  to  envi- 
ronmental health,  science,  and  policy;  to  foster  discussions  and  joint  exami- 
nations of  environmental  problems  among  faculty  members  from  various  dis- 
ciplines; to  stimulate  new  research,  teaching,  and  service  programs  involving 
the  cooperation  of  persons  from  various  disciplines;  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  cooperative  efforts  on  environmental  matters  between  elements  of  Chapel 
Hill  campus  and  other  campuses  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  with 
other  colleges  and  universities,  and  with  other  governmental  and  private 
agencies. 

Occupational  Health  Studies  Group 
Director  —  Robert  L.  Harris 

The  Occupational  Health  Studies  Group  was  created  in  1971  to  conduct  an 
occupational  health  research  program  in  the  School  of  Public  Health.  Current 
studies  in  the  tire  and  rubber  industry  are  supported  by  the  United  Rubber, 
Cork,  Linoleum,  and  Plastic  Workers  of  America  International  Union  and  the 
Firestone  and  Uniroyal  Companies.  Studies  underway  in  the  phosphate  indus- 
try are  supported  by  the  Florida  Phosphate  Council. 

The  OHSG  is  a  cooperative  program  involving  the  Departments  of  Biostatis- 
tics,  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering,  and  Epidemiology.  Studies 
are  being  conducted  to  identify  work-related  illness  and  causes  of  death,  to 
identify  environmental  hazards  and  to  develop  means  for  their  elimination  or 
control,  and  to  develop  recommendations  for  surveillance  to  permit  early 
detection  of  health  problems  and  hazards.  The  research  of  the  OHSG  pro- 
vides excellent  opportunities  for  specialized  training  programs  for  students 
with  specific  interest  in  occupational  health. 
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James  Ralph  Abernathy,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biosfatistics 
Enam  Abou-Youssef,  B.Sc,  M.S.N.,  Ed.D.,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing 

Judith  Lee  Adams,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  In  Public  Health  Nursing 
Arjun  L.  Adlakha,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatis- 
tics 

Ben  W.  Aiken,  B.S.,  Adjunct  Professor  in  Health  Administration 

Libero  Ajello,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 

(field) 

James  E.Allen,  B.A.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  M.S.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administra- 
tion 

John  J.B.  Anderson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition 
Dragana  Andjelkovich,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Research  Associate  Professor 
Mahmoud  A.  Ayoub,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Air  and  Industrial 
Hygiene 

Thomas  J.  Bacon,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Dr.P.H.,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Adminis- 
tration 

George  Eric  Barnes,  B.S.C.E.,  C.E.  (Hon),  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
Emeritus 

Howard  Barnhill,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 
Harriet  Hylton  Barr,  A.B.,  M.P.H.,  Clincal  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 
Dennis  R.  Barry,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
Patricia  Z.  Barry,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Dr.P.H.  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
Mario  C.  Battigelli,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Occupational  Health 
Karl  E.  Bauman,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Dan  Edward  Beauchamp,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professorof  Health  Administra- 
tion 

Caroline  Becker,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
James  W.  Begun,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
Deborah  Bender,  B.A.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Health  Administration 
Richard  E.  Bilsborrow,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  Professorof  Biostatistics 
Marvin  J.  Block,  B.S.,  D.D.S..  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Adminis- 
tration 

Steven  B.  Blum,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
Ralph  Henry  Boatman,  Jr.,  B.Ed.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Health  Education 
Marion  Elizabeth  Brannon,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Clinical  Associate  Professorof  Nutrition 
Don  J.  Brenner,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 

(field) 
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Marion  M.  Brooke,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Sc.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
John  B.  Brooks,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
Stephen  N.  Brown,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemology 
Rebecca  A.  Bryan,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition,  Emerita 
Jean  C.  Burge,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 
B.J.Campbell,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
Darryll  Candy,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 
Edward  Lee  Cavenaugh,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Labora- 
tory Practice  (field) 

Elmer  F.  Chaffee,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professorof  Parasitology  and  Labo- 
ratory Practice,  Emeritus 
Edward  L.  Chaney,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering 
Emil  Theodore  Chanlett,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.  M.S.S.E.,  Professorof  Sanitary  Engineering 
Harvey  Checkoway,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
William  Bailey  Cherry,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory 
Practice  (field) 

Sidney  Shaw  Chipman,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health, 
Emeritus 

Russell  F.  Christman,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences  and 
Engineering 

Eva  Clayton,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 

Nora  Frances  Cline,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mental  Health  Emerita 

James  C.  Coffey,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  Professorof  Parasitology 

and  Laboratory  Practice 
Warren  A.  Cook,  A.B.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Industrial  Health 

Stephen  Rohm  Coover,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Envi- 
ronmental Sciences  and  Engineering 

Joan  Cornoni-Huntley,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology 

Elizabeth  Jackson  Coulter,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professorof  Biostatistics 
John  P.  Creason,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
Lawrence  W.  Cutchin,  M.D.,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
Donald  R.  Dancy,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professorof  Health  Education 
Ann  L.  Daniels,  B.S.,  M.E.D.,  Adjunct  Instructor  in  Health  Education 
Harry  Daugharty,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 
(field) 

Abraham  S.  David,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  M.S.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Health 
Administration 

Clarence  E.  Davis,  B.A.,  M.S.,  PhD.,  Associate  Professorof  Biostatistics 
Leonard  H.  Dawson,  A.B.,  M.S.P.H.,  Clinical  Assistant  Professorof  Health  Education 
Gordon  Defriese,  Ph.D.,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
Brenda  De  Vellis,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 
James  P.  Dixon,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Visiting  Professorof  Health  Administration 
Walter  Dowdle,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 
(field) 

Vulus  Raymond  Dowell,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Labora- 
tory Practice  (field) 

George  Grundy  Dudney,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
Administration 

David  W.  Dunlop,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administra- 
tion 

Michael  F.  Durfee,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Jo  Anne  Earp,  B.A.,  Sc.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 
J.  Wilbert  Edgerton,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Health  Administration 
Elizabeth  M.  Edmands,  R.N.,  B.S.P.H.N.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health 
Nursing  Emerita 


'Retired  June  30,  1979 
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Joseph  C.  Edozien,  D.Sc.  M.D..  F.R.C.P.  (Ed.).  F.R.C.  Path.  Professor  of  Nutrition 
Regina  Cecylia  Elandt-Johnson,  M  S   Ph.D..  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
Robert  Claude  Elston,  B.A..  Dip.  Ag..  M.A..  Ph.D..  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
Bruce  Lee  Evatt,  M.D..  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
Marie  T.  Fanelli,  B.S..  M.S..  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 
John  J.  Farmer,  III,  B.S..  Ph.D..  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 
(field) 

Stephen  C.  Farrow,  M  B..  B.Chir..  M.D..  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Admin- 
istration 

Mary  Ann  C.  Farthing,  B.S..  M.S..  Ph.D..  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition 
John  C.  Feeley,  A.B..  Ph.D..  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
Laurel  A.  Files,  B.A..  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
William  Shoemaker  Flash,  A.B..  M  P. A..  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Adminis- 
tration 

Robert  H.  Fletcher,  M.D..  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
Suzanne  W.  Fletcher,  M.D..  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
Carolyn  C.  Folds,  B.S..  Clinical  Instructor  of  Nutrition 

John  E.  Forney,  B.A..  M.A..  Ph.D..  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 

(field) 

William  A.  Forsythe,  B.S..  M.S.A..  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 
John  W.  Foster,  B.S..  M.S..  Ph.D..  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 

(field) 

Donald  L.  Fox,  B.S..  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Hygiene 
Donald  E.  Francisco,  B.A..  M.A..  Ph.D..  Lecturer  in  Environmental  Biology 
David  Allison  Fraser,  B.A..  M.S..  D.Sc.  Professor  of  Industrial  Health 
Deborah  A.  Freund,  A.B..  M.A..  M.P.H..  Instructor  in  Health  Administration 
Moye  Wicks  Freymann,  B.S..  M.D..  M.P.H..  Dr.P.H..  Professorof  Health  Administration 
H.  Hugh  Fudenberg,  A.B..  M.D..  M.A..  Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
Estelle  M.  Fulp,  R.N..  B.S.P.H.N..  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Public  Health  Nursing 
John  Thomas  Fulton,  D.D.S..  Professorof  Dental  Epidemiology.  Emeritus 
Stephen  H.  Gehlbach,  B.A..  M.D..  M.P.H..  Adjunct  Assistant  Professorof  Epidemiology 
Rose  Geraldine  George,  R.N..  B.S..  M.S..  Assistant  Professorof  Public  Health  Nursinc 
Dennis  B.  Gillings,  B.Sc.  Dip.  Math.  Stat..  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
Avram  Gold,  B.A..  M.S..  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences  and 
Engineering 

Leonard  J.  Goldwater,  A.B..  M.D..  M.Sc.D..  M.S.P.H..  Adjunct  Professor  of  Occupa- 
tional Medicine 

Hilton  Thomas  Goulson,  A.B..  M.S. P  H..  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Parasitology  and  Labora- 
tory Practice 

Geraldine  Gourley,  B.S..  Pn.B..  M.S.W..  Associate  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child 

Health.  Emerita 

Bernard  George  Greenberg,  B.S..  Ph.D..  Kenan  Professorof  Biostatistics  and  Dean 
Robert  A.  Greenberg,  A.B..  M.D..  Lecturer  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Sandra  B.  Greene,  B.A..  M.S. P  H..  Dr.P.H..  Adjunct  Assistant  Professorof  Biostatistics 
Neil  S.  Grigg,  B.S..  M.S..  Ph.D..  Adjunct  Professorof  Environmental  Engineering 
Roger  C.  Grimson,  B.S..  Ph.D..  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
James  Ennis  Grizzle,  B.S..  M.S.  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
Charles  T.  Grubb,  B.A..  M.S.W..  Clinical  Instructor  in  Health  Administration 
Priscilla  A.  Guild,  B.S..  M.S.P.H..  Adjunct  Instructor  In  Biostatistics 
Kathryn  M.  Habib,  Ph.D..  M.P.H..  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
^Thomas  L.  Hall,  M.D..  M.P.H..  Dr.P.H..  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
Jerome  Boyd  Hallan,  B.S..  M.S. PH..  Dr.P.H..  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Health 
Administration 

Curtis  G.  Hames,  M.D..  Clinical  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
William  H.  Hannon,  B.S..  Ph.D..  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 

(field) 
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faculty 


n  C.  Hansen,  R.N.,  B.S.N.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  Emerita 

i.P.  Haran,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Health  Administration 

arles  L.  Harper,  B.A.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  Health  Administration 

md  Associate  Dean  of  Community  Health  Service 

bert  L.  Harris,  B.S.Ch.E.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Engineering 
nald  Hass,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Chemistry  and 
Oology 

>hn  Wesley  Hatch,  B.A.,  M.S.W.,  Dr.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 
arles  L.  Hatheway,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory 
Vactice  (field) 

rl  Groover  Hayes,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Epidemiology 

ton  Sydney  Heath,  Jr.,  A.B.,  L.L.B.,  Professor  of  Water  Resources 

rardo  Heiss,  M.D.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

nald  W.  Helms,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professorof  Biostatistics 

nes  R.  Hendricks,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professorof  Parasitology  and  Labo- 

atory  Practice 

iliam  Theodore  Herzog,  B.A.,  M.S.P.H.,  Assistant  Professorof  Health  Administration 
ind  Director  of  Off-Campus  Programs 

gfried  H.  Heyden,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professorof  Epidemiology 

in  L.S.  Hickey,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  Professorof  Envi- 

onmental  Sciences  and  Engineering 

rion  E.  Highriter,  B.A.,  M.N.,  R.N.,  M.P.H.,  S.D.  in  Hgy.,  Associate  Professor  of 
'ublic  Health  Nursing 

rtin  Patterson  Hines,  D.V.M.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Health  Admin- 
stration 

>dfrey  M.  Hochbaum,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Health  Education 

ivid  G.  Hoel,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Biostatistics 

chael  Hogan,  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

idia  Say  Holley,  A.B.,  R.P.T.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Professorof  Health  Administration 

iseph  Holliday,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professorof  Maternal  and  Child 

Health 

jilliam  G.  Hollister,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer  in  Health  Administration 

miel  G.  Horvitz,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professorof  Biostatistics 

nthia  Coulter  Houston-Brickey,  Dip.,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 

Health  Nursing 

livid  H.  Howells,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.S.E.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Engineering, 
Emeritus 

[ithee  J.  Huber,  B.S.N.,  M.N.,  Lecturer  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
aynard  Michael  Hufschmidt,  B.S.,  M.P.A.,  D.P.A.,  Professorof  Regional  and  Envi- 
ronmental Planning 

irbara  A.  Hughes,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.R.E.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Nutri- 
:ion 

chel  Ayoub  Ibrahim,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
is  Simms  Isler,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
ymond  B.  Isley,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.T.M.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professorof  Health 
Education 

igar  C.  Jain,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professorof  Health  Administration 

erman  A.  James,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

irvey  E.  Jeffries,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Air  Hygiene 

ibel  S.  Johansson,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health 

Nursing 

[bert  L.Johnson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administra- 
tion 

;»nald  Johnson,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Chemistry 

iincy  L.  Johnson,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 

>rman  J.  Johnson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.  Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professorof  Biostatistics 

i  Leave  of  Absence  1979-80 
tired  June  30,  1979 
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Richard  E.  Johnston,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Radiologi 

Hygiene 

Daniel  C.  Jones,  M.E.,  E.E.,  J.D.,  Lecturer  in  Health  Administration 

Wallis  L.  Jones,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practj 

(field) 

William  Burns  Jones,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Health  Adrn 
istration 

Arnold  Daniel  Kaluzny,  B.A.,  M.H.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professorof  Health  Administration 
William  D.  Kalsbeek,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professorof  Biostatistics 
Berton  H.  Kaplan,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
William  Kaplan,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  D.V.M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (fia 
Leo  Kaufman,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professorof  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
Mildred  Kaufman,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition 

Florence  Kavaler,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  He<j 
Administration 

Alan  P.  Kendal,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Laboratory  Practice  (fia 
Rosemary  May  Kent,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Educat 

Emerita  | 
Mildred  A.  Kerbaugh,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practi 

(field) 

John  C.  Key,  B.A.,  M.S.P.H.,  M.S.W.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  He; 

Education  i 
David  G.  Kleinbaum,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professorof  Biostatistics 
James  D.  Knoke,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professorof  Biostatistics 
Edna  Knott,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Instructor  in  Laboratory  Practice 
Gary  Koch,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

Thomas  R.  Konrad,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  AdmirJ 
tration 

Jacob  Koomen,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Clinical  Professorof  Health  Administration  1 
Jonathan  Kotch,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Professorof  Maternal  and  Child  Heal 
Joyce  Kramer,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Health  Education 
Roy  R.  Kuebler,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics  Emeritus 
Edward  J.  Kuenzler,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professorof  Environmental  Biology 
Lawrence  L.  Kupper,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professorof  Biostatistics 
James  C.  Lamb  III,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.,  S.E.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering  j 
Charles  H.  Langley,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
John  Edgar  Larsh,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Parasitology  and  Laboratl 
Practice 

Donald  T.  Lauria,  B.C.E.,  M.S.S.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professorof  Environmental  Engineering! 
Desmond  F.  Lawler,  B.S.,  M.S.E.E.,  Instructor  in  Environmental  Sciences  and  I 
gineering 

Therese  P.  Lawler,  B.S.N. ,  M.S.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professorof  Public  Health  Nursl 
Kerry  L.  Lee,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professorof  Biostatistics 
Dorothea  Cross  Leighton,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  Emerita 

Ronald  H.  Levine,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Admiil 
tration 

Forrest  E.  Linder,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professorof  Biostatistics  Emeritus 

Linda  West  Little,  B.A.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  EnvironmerJ 

Biology 

Frank  Aloysius  Loda,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Robert  A.  Loddengaard,  B.E.E.,  M.S.P.H.,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Health  A 
ministration 

G.J.  Love,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  D.Sc,  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology  I 

Anders  S.  Lunde,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

J.  Newton  MacCormack,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiolo' 

Donald  L.  Madison,  B.M.E.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professorof  Health  Administration 

Sharon  S.  Mailey,  B.S.N.,  M.S.,  N.P.,  Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

Eugene  S.  Mayer,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiolocf 
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faculty 


lliam  Fred  Mayes,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Health  Administration, 
Dean  Emeritus 

ncy  McCharen,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 
irie  J.  Mclntyre,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Hyg.,  Associate  Professorof  Public  Health  Nursing 
■nna  K.  McClisn,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
hderick  E.  McJunkin,  B.C.E.,  M.S.S.E.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Environ- 
Inental  Engineering 

jrtis  P.  McLaughin,  B.A.,  M.B.,  D.B.A.,  Professorof  Health  Administration 
'  linda  S.  Meade,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
Incy  Milio,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professorof  Health  Administration 
(Arden  Miller,  M.D.,  Professorof  Maternal  and  Child  Health 

IbertS.  Mittler,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Laboratory  Practice 
(field) 

■rest  O.  Mixon,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Environmental  Engineering 
atrice  Bell  Mongeau,  B.S.P.H.N.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing,  Emerita 

;x  D.  Moody,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 
ifield) 

irva  H.  Moore,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Research  Assistant  Professorof  Biostatis- 
lics 

bert  Burns  Moorhead,  B.A.,  M.P.A.,  Lecturer  in  Health  Administration  and  As- 
sociate Dean  for  Administration 

•rry-K  Moos,  B.S.N. ,  N.P.  Cert.,  M.P.H.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Maternal  and  Child 
Health 

!:y  Shields  Morgan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Health  Education  Emerita 
rah  Taylor  Morrow,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health 

mde  Wayne  Moss,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory 
Practice  (field) 

ith  E.  Muller,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
la  A.  Murray,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
wrence  E.  Myers,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
dambari  Namboodiri,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatis- 
ics 

orge  M.  Neely,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Administration 

ginia  Margaret  Nelson,  B.A.,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public 

Health  Nursing 

lliam  C.  Nelson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Biostatistics 
Nizamuddin,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  Professorof  Biostatistics 
pderic  Nordsiek,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Nutrition 
uhard  R.  Nugent,  B.A.,  M.P.H.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
(Health 

[fin  F.  Obijeski,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 
field) 

arles  H.  Okey,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology  and 
laboratory  Practice 

niel  A.  Okun,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Environmental  Engineering 
arles  R.  O'Melia,  B.C.E.,  M.S.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences  and 
Engineering 

del  R.  Omran,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Professorof  Epidemiology 

ircia  Ory,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professorof  Health  Education 

mes  W.  Osberg,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Administration 

iios  Ottolenghi,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professorof  Biostatistics 

j>kine  L.  Palmer,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Laboratory  Prac- 
ice  (field) 

jrnett  R.  Parker,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
jorge  R.  Parkerson,  M.D.,  M.P.H. ,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
!lph  Clinton  Patrick,  Jr.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
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Karl  E.  Peace,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
Mirdza  L.  Peterson,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Environmer 

Chemistry  and  Biology 
Frederick  K.  Pfaender,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  I1 

crobiology 

G.  Briggs  Phillips,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Pract 
(field) 

Harry  T.  Phillips,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Professor  of  Health  Administration  and  Associate  De! 

of  Academic  Program 
David  D.  Phoenix,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.Sc,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  Health  Administrate1 
Leo  Pine,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (fiel! 
Warren  T.  Piver,  B.S.,  B.S.Ch.E.,  M.S.Ch.E.  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor' 

Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Margaret  Pollard,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education' 
Barry  M.  Popkin,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 
Marva  Price,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Samuel  M.  Putman,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiolo1 
Dana  Quade,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

John  K.  Read,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology  and  Laborat<! 
Practice 

Susan  L.  Reiland,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics  ] 
Charles  B.  Reimer,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Pri 
tice  (field) 

Daniel  B.  Reimer,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Health  Administration 
Donald  W.  Reinfurt,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics' 
Errol  Reiss,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (fiel c 
Parker  Cramer  Reist,  B.S.,  S.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences  a 
Engineering 

Jimmie  L.  Rhyne,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Heal 
Wilson  B.  Riggan,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
Emily  Rivenbark,  B.S.N.,  Adjunct  Instructor  in  Public  Health  Nursing 
Doris  Emma  Roberts,  R.M.,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Hea 
Nursing 

Robert  Roy  Robinson,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Put 
Health  Nursing 

Roslyn  Q.  Robinson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laborat< 
Practice  (field) 

John  Rodak,  Jr.,  A.B.,  S.M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
Walter  J.  Rogan,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
Hugo  H.  Rogers,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Air  and  Industi] 
Hygiene 

Frederic  J.  Romm,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiolog^ 
Franz  Weston  Rosa,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Ch 
Health 

Leonard  S.  Rosenfeld,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
Richard  Gary  Rozier,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Hea 
Administration 

Seth  A.  Rudnick,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
Nadine  H.  Rund,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 
Earl  Schaefer,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Morris  Schaefer,  B.S.,  M.A.,  D.P.A.,  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
Preston  L.  Schiller,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 
Jean  J.  Schueneman,  B.S.C.E.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Air  and  Industr 
Hygiene 

Pranab  K.  Sen,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
Richard  H.  Shachtman,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
Babubhai  V.  Shah,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistid 
Iris  Reed  Shannon,  B.S.N.,  M.A.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Public  Health  Nursii 
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faculty 


iarles  C.  Shepard,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.B.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory 
Practice  (field) 

bbar  K.  Sherwani,  B.S.C.E.,  M.C.E.,  Ph.D.,  M.P.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Systems 
Analysis  and  Hydrology 

)rris  A.  Shiftman,  D.V.M.,  M.P.H.,  Docteur-Veterinaire,  M.G.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Environmental  Health 

sven  L.  Shore,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 
field) 

irk  S.  Shuman,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Chemistry. 

I  M.  Shy,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H.,  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

rl  Siegel,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 

ilip  C.  Singer,  B.C.E.,  M.S.,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences  and 

Engineering 

cil  Slome,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  D.P.H.,  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

ter  B.  Smith,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 
field) 

irk  D.  Sobsey,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professorof  Environmental  Microbiology 

ul  S.  Stansbury,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professorof  Radiological  Hygiene 

an  B.  Steckler,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Lecturer  in  Health  Education 

thur  C.  Stern,  M.E.,  M.S.,  D.E.  (Hon.),  Professor  of  Air  Hygiene  Emeritus 

sy  W.  Steuart,  M.A.,  M.Ed.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professorof  Health  Education 

hn  A.  Stewart,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 

field) 

Barbara  Stocking,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  (Nursing)  and  Public  Health  Nursing 

nnie  J.  Stone,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 
field) 

ink  T.  Stritter,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 

irayath  Suchindran,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professorof  Biostatis- 

ics 

Daniel  Sudia,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 
field) 

'remiah  M.  Sullivan,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  Professorof  Biostatistics 
;xander  J.  Sulzer,  B.A.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory 
practice  (field) 

jrid  Swenson,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.P.H.  Dr.P.H.,  Lecturer  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 

chael  R.  Swift,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

•yd  R.  Switzer,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition 

chael  Joseph  Symons,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

•rothy  M.  Talbot,  R.N.,  B.S.N. ,  M.A.,  M.P.H. ,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nurs- 

ng 

hn  D.  Taulbee,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
mes  B.  Tenney,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Administration 

isalind  Thomas,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 
fde  Thornsberry,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 
"field) 

incy  Lou  Tigar,  Dipo,  B.S.N.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

'len  L.  Tinnin,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 

rry  J.  Tulis,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 

aig  D.  Turnbull,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

/is  G.  Turner,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Sci- 

9nces 

nice  Nickerson  Tyler,  Ph.B.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Health  Education  Emerita 

jrman  Alfred  Tyroler,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

jRichard  Udry,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 

Mac  Vandiviere,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Prac- 
tice (field) 

mes  E.  Veney,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
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I.  Kay  Wachsmuth,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assoicate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Pract 

(field) 

Edward  H.  Wagner,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
Patricia  F.  Waller,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
Kenneth  W.  Walls,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Pn] 
tice  (field) 

Arthur  W.  Waltner,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Radiological  Science 
James  H.  Ware,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
David  G.  Warren,  A.B.,  J.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
David  B.  Washburn,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiological  Hygie  I 
Elizabeth  Watkins,  B.A.,  M.S.S.A.,  M.Sc,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Heal 
Julia  Day  Watkins,  B.A.,  R.N.,  M.P.H.,  F.N. P.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Hea 
Nursing 

James  E.  Watson,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiological  Hygierl 
Norman  Fred  Weatherly,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Parasitology  and  Laboratil 

Practice 

Stanley  J.  Weidenkopf,  B.S.C.E.,  M.P.H.,  Eng.D.,  Professorof  Environmental  Enginel 
ing  Emeritus 

Charles  M.  Weiss,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Biology  J 
Henry  Bradley  Wells,  B.A.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professorof  Biostatistics 
Tony  L.  Whitehead,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Hyg.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professorof  Health  Educaticl 
Allen  J.  Wilcox,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
Gregg  S.  Wilkinson,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
Hazel  W.  Wilkinson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professorof  Laboratory  Pr<] 
tice  (field) 

William  E.  Wilkinson,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
Donald  G.  Willhoit,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Radiation  Biophysics] 
Carolyn  A.  Williams,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
O.  Dale  Williams,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professorof  Biostatistics 
William  E.  Wilson,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Air  and  Industii 
Hygiene 

Kenneth  R.  Wing,  B.A.,  J.D.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Professorof  Health  Administration  I 
Oleh  Wolowyna,  Licenciado  (Math),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  Professorof  Bid 
tatistics 

John  Joseph  Wright,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Health  Administration  Emeri] 
James  D.  Wroten,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Administj 
tion 

David  L.  Zalkind,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
William  N.  Zelman,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.Acc,  C.P.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hea 
Administration 

Donald  W.  Ziegler,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Pr;| 
tice  (field) 


I 
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courses  of  instruction 


)te:  Courses  numbered  100  through  199  are  for  advanced  undergraduates 
I  graduates  and  those  numbered  from  200  to  399  are  for  graduates  only. 


OS  Biostatistics 

MVR  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering 

aID  Epidemiology 

ADM  Health  Administration 

EED  Health  Education 

HCH  Maternal  and  Child  Health 

UTR  Nutrition 

ALP  Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice 

HNU  Public  Health  Nursing 


epartment  of  Biostatistics 

IOS  101  PUBLIC  HEALTH  STATISTICS  (3).  Introduction  to  procedures  in  sum- 
marization, analysis,  and  presentation  of  data.  Topics  include  data  clas- 
sification, graphics,  measures  of  central  tendency  and  variability,  prob- 
ability distributions,  sampling,  confidence  intervals,  and  tests  of 
hypotheses.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring.  Turnbull. 

OS  105  PRINCIPLES  OF  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
methods  of  modern  statistical  analysis  and  their  use  in  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  data  collected  in  surveys  and  in  the  laboratory.  Topics  cover 
probability  distributions,  confidence  interval  estimation  of  population 
parameters,  tests  of  significance,  analysis  of  variance  correlation  and 
regression.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

OS  106  MATHEMATICAL  METHODS  IN  BIOSTATISTICS  (MATH  106)  (3)  Pre- 
requisite, MATH  32  or  equivalent.  Special  mathematical  techniques  in 
the  theory  and  the  methods  of  biostatistics  as  related  to  the  life  sciences 
and  public  health.  Includes  brief  review  of  calculus,  selected  topics 
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from  intermediate  calculus,  and  introductory  matrix  theory  for  applic 
tions  in  biostatistics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Grimson. 
BIOS  108  INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICAL  DATA  PROCESSING  (2)  Brief 
traduction  to  digital  computers.  Characteristics,  design,  constructs 
and  maintenance  of  machine-stored  data  sets.  Statistical  analysis  w 
generally  available  computer  programs.  No  previous  knowledge 
computers  or  programming  is  required.  Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  f 
spring  and  summer.  Helms 

BIOS  109  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  IN  BIOSTATISTICS  (1 )  Computer  p 
gramming  using  FORTRAN.  Previous  usage  of  computers  is  helpj 
Usually  taken  after  or  concurrently  with  BIOS  108.  One  lecture  hou 
week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Helms 

BIOS    120     SPECIAL  TECHNIQUES  IN  BIOMETRY  (13)  Special  topics  of  cum 
interest  in  Biometry.  One-three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring 
summer.  Staff. 

BIOS  135  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  (4).  Prerequisite,  integral  calcul 
Basics  of  probability;  random  variables  and  their  probability  distrit 
tions;  special  distributions,  including  the  bionomial,  Poisson,  norm 
gamma;  expectation  and  moments;  combined  random  variables.  I 
ments  of  estimation  and  hypothesis  testing;  analysis  of  variance;  mu! 
pie  regression;  analysis  of  categorical  data;  some  nonparamet 
methods.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  statistical  treatment  of  en 
ronmental  science  and  engineering  problems.  Four  lecture  hoursi 
week,  fall.  Taulbee,  Kupper. 

PROBLEMS  IN  BIOSTATISTICS  (1  or  more).  Prerequisites  to  be 
ranged  with  the  faculty  in  each  case.  A  course  for  students  of  pub 
health  who  wish  to  make  a  study  of  some  special  problem  in  the  stat 
tics  of  the  life  sciences  and  public  health.  One  or  more  hours  a  wet 
fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  ANALYSIS  (3)  Prerequisite  Bl( 
1 05  or  equivalent.  Continuation  of  BIOS  1 05;  multiple  regression,  desi 
and  analysis  of  simple  experiments,  nonparametric  and  other  proc 
dures.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Staff. 
SOURCES  OF  HEALTH  RELATED  DATA  AND  DESCRIPTP 
METHODS  (1 ).  A  general  survey  of  sources  of  health  related  data  in  t| 
U.S.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  data  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census  and  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics.  Methods  of  c 
scriptive  data  analysis  will  be  summarized.  Quality  of  data,  statisti 
and  data  management  packages  and  administrative  principles  will 
introduced.  One  lecture  a  week,  fall.  Gillings. 
BIOS     150     ELEMENTS  OF  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICAL  INFEREN 
(STAT  101).  (3).  Prerequisite,  integral  calculus.  Fundamentals  of  prot 
bility  theory;  descriptive  statistics;  fundamentals  of  statistical  inferenc 
including  estimation  and  hypothesis  testing.  Three  lecture  hours  a  wet 
fall.  Staff. 

BIOS  160  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  (STAT  126-7)  (6)  P 
requisite,  integral  calculus.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  probability;  d 
dom  variables,  probability  distributions,  generating  functions,  sums  a 
sequences  of  random  variables.  Distributions  of  functions  of  randc 
samples;  introductory  theory  of  estimation;  hypothesis  testing.  Six  k 
ture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Elandt-Johnson. 


BIOS  140 
141, 
142 


BIOS  145 


BIOS  146 
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courses 


162  INTRODUCTORY  APPLIED  STATISTICS  (3)  Corequisite,  BIOS  1  50  or 
equivalent.  Approaches  to  problems  of  description,  goodness  of  fit,  uni- 
variate location  and  scale,  bivariate  independence  and  correlation,  and 
comparison  of  independent  or  matched  samples,  involving  categorical, 
discrete,  normal,  or  ranked  data.  Three  lectures  hours  a  week,  fall. 
Quade. 

163  INTRODUCTION  TO  LINEAR  MODELS  (3).  Prerequisites  BIOS  150 
and  1 62,  or  equivalents,  and  elementary  knowledge  of  matrix  arithmetic 
and  computing.  The  general  linear  model  in  matrix  terms,  simple  and 
multiple  regression,  analysis  of  variance  and  covariance,  elements  of 
experimental  design  and  analysis,  random  effects  models,  discriminant 
analysis,  simultaneous  inference,  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Gillings. 

164  SAMPLE  SURVEY  METHODOLOGY  (STAT  1 04)  (3).  Prerequisite.  BIOS 
105  or  equivalent.  Fundamental  principles  and  methods  associated  with 
survey  sampling,  giving  primary  attention  to  as  non-mathematical  as 
possible  a  treatment  of  simple  random  sampling,  stratified  sampling, 
and  cluster  sampling.  Also,  techniques  of  questionnaire  design;  the 
problems  of  nonresponse,  and  sources  of  non-sampling  errors.  Practical 
experience  in  the  applied  aspects  of  sampling  is  provided  by  student 
participation  in  the  design,  execution,  and  analysis  of  an  actual  survey. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Kalsbeek. 

165  ANALYSIS  OF  CATEGORICAL  DATA  (EPID  165)  (3).  Prerequisites 
BIOS  105  and  EPID  160,  or  equivalents.  Analysis  of  categorized  data, 
with  special  emphasis  on  methods  of  use  in  epidemiology:  contingency 
tables,  rates  and  relative  risk,  survivorship  and  life  table  methods,  linear 
models  for  categorical  data.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Sy- 
mons. 

166  APPLIED  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  (STAT  160)  (3).  Prerequisite 
BIOS  145  or  163,  or  equivalent.  Application  of  multivariate  techniques, 
with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  computer  programs.  Multivariate  analysis  of 
variance,  principal  components,  factor  analysis,  path  analysis,  discri- 
minant analysis,  canonical  correlation,  and  cluster  analysis.  Three  lec- 
ture hours  a  week,  fall.  Staff. 

167  APPLIED  STOCHASTIC  PROCESSES  (ORSA  167)  (3).  Prerequisite, 
BIOS  160  or  equivalent.  Survey  of  renewal  theory.  Markov  chains,  Pois- 
son  processes  and  extensions,  epidemic  models,  branching  processes 
and  other  stochastic  models  of  empirical  processes.  Disease,  popula- 
tion, and  health  services  applications.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall. 
Shachtman. 

170  DEMOGRAPHIC  TECHNIQUES  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  101  or  equiva- 
lent. Sources  and  interpretation  of  demographic  data;  rates  and  ratios, 
standardization,  complete  and  abridged  life  tables;  estimation  and 
projection  of  fertility,  mortality,  migration,  and  population  composition. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Staff. 

213  DATA  MANAGEMENT  IN  BIOSTATISTICS  (3)  Prerequisite  BIOS  108 
or  equivalent.  Techniques  for  designing,  implementing,  and  operating 
computerized  data  management  systems  for  large  studies  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  collaborative  medical  studies.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week,  fall.  Helms. 
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BIOS  215  HEALTH  DATA  PROCESSING  LABORATORY  (1-3)  Prerequisitfl 
BIOS  21 3.  A  laboratory  course  for  students  who  wish  to  gain  experienc 
in  the  data  processing  aspects  of  current  projects  and  collaborate 
medical  studies  of  the  Department.  Two  or  more  hours  a  week,  fa\ 
spring,  and  summer.  Helms. 

BIOS    224     SOME  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  PLANNING  AND  EVALU 
TION  (HADM  224)  (3).  Prerequisites,  BIOS  101,  or  permission  of  instru 
tor.  Planning  cycle,  methods  overview,  data  sources,  PERT,  budgetin 
health  indices,  measurement  of  goal  fulfillment,  achievement,  effectiv 
ness,  efficiency,  research  designs,  benefit  cost  analysis,  decisid 
analysis,  probability  utility,  and  decision  trees.  Two  lecture  and  tv\ 
laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Gil  lings,  Coulter. 

BIOS  230  RESEARCH  ISSUES  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH  STATISTICS  (3)  Prereqi 
sites,  BIOS  105  and  EPID  160,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Concepts  I 
measurement,  history,  and  current  status  of  classification  schemata  f 
mental  disorders,  methods  of  data  analysis,  and  research  design 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Turnbull. 

BIOS  240  SPECIALIZED  METHODS  IN  HEALTH  STATISTICS  (1  or  more)  Pr 
241,  requisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Statistical  theory  applied  toj 
242  special  problem  area  of  timely  importance  in  the  life  sciences  and  puj 
lie  health.  Lectures,  seminars  and/or  laboratory  work,  according  to  tr 
nature  of  the  special  area  under  study.  One  or  more  hours  a  week,  fa\ 
spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

BIOS  250  ADVANCED  TECHNIQUES  IN  BIOMETRY  (1-3)  Prerequisites,  BIC 
109,  160  and  163;  or  equivalents.  Three  separate  modules  presentiri 
advanced  techniques  in  biometry  (not  the  same  selection  at  each  offe 
ing).  One-three  lecture  hours  a  week,  first  and  second  summer  sessiorl 
Staff. 

BIOS    256     INTRODUCTION  TO  NONPARAMETRIC  STATISTICS  (STAT  1  71 )  ( ■ 
Prerequisite,  BIOS  160  or  equivalent.  Theory  and  application  of  no 
parametric  methods  for  various  problems  in  statistical  analysis.  Id 
eludes  procedures  based  on  randomization,  ranks  and  U-statistics.  ] 
knowledge  of  elementary  computer  programming  is  assumed.  Nine  le 
ture  hours  a  week,  first  summer  session.  Quade. 

BIOS  257  NONPARAMETRIC  PROCEDURES  IN  BIOMETRIC  RESEARCH  (• 
Prerequisite,  BIOS  256  or  equivalent.  Nonparametric  point  and  interv I 
estimation  in  linear  models  useful  in  biometric  research.  Robust  proci 
dures,  including  those  based  on  ranks,  for  analyzing  designed  expe! 
ments  and  bioassays.  (1979  and  alternate  years).  Three  lecture  hoursi 
week,  spring.  Sen. 

BIOS    260     LARGE  SAMPLE  THEORY  (3).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  160,  corequisitj 
MATH  121.  An  introduction  to  limit  theorems  and  laws  of  large  numbe  j 
in  probability,  statistics,  and  stochastic  processes.  Three  lecture  hou 
a  week,  fall.  Sen. 

BIOS  264  ADVANCED  SURVEY  SAMPLING  METHODS  (3).  Prerequisite,  BIC 
164  or  equivalent.  Continuation  of  BIOS  164  for  advanced  student^ 
stratification,  special  designs,  multi-stage  sampling,  cost  studies,  no| 
sampling  errors,  complex  survey  designs,  employing  auxiliary  inform! 
tion,  and  other  miscellaneous  topics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fat 
Kalsbeek. 
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courses 


265  LINEAR  MODELS  IN  CATEGORICAL  DATA  ANALYSIS  (3)  Prerequi- 
site, BIOS  266.  Theory  of  statistical  methods  for  analyzing  categorical 
data  by  means  of  linear  models;  multifactor  and  multiresponse  situa- 
tions; interpretation  of  interactions.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Koch. 

266  LINEAR  MODELS  I  (4).  Prerequisites,  linear  algebra,  BIOS  108,  160, 
162,  163,  or  equivalents.  Multivariate  normal  and  related  distributions; 
basic  univariate  and  multivariate  linear  models;  computational  aspects. 
Four  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Helms. 

267  LINEAR  MODELS  II  (4).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  266.  Principal  components, 
discriminate  functions,  canonical  variates,  repeated  measurements  ex- 
periments, analysis  of  longitudinal  data,  components  of  variance. 
Four  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Helms. 

271  DEMOGRAPHIC  TECHNIQUES  II  (3).  Prerequisites,  BIOS  170  and 
integral  calculus.  Methods  of  analysis  when  data  are  deficient;  popula- 
tion projection  methods;  stable  and  quasistable  methods;  interrelations 
among  demographic  variables;  migration  analysis;  uses  of  population 
models.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Suchindran. 

277  MATHEMATICAL  MODELS  IN  DEMOGRAPHY  (3)  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  A  detailed  presentation  of  natality  models, 
including  necessary  mathematical  methods,  and  applications;  deter- 
ministic and  stochastic  models  for  population  growth,  migration,  etc. 
(1980  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Suchin- 
dran. 

280  SURVIVORSHIP  ANALYSIS  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 
Survival  functions,  hazard  rates,  life  tables,  estimation  of  survival  func- 
tions from  complete  and  censored  data,  fitting  parametric  models,  com- 
parisons of  mortality  experiences,  competing  risks,  concomitant  vari- 
ables, applications  to  clinical  trials.  (1980  and  alternate  years.)  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Elandt-Johnson. 

281  STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  HUMAN  GENETICS  (GENT  281)  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  statistical  proce- 
dures for  genetic  counseling,  testing  genetic  hypothesis,  and  estimating 
genetic  parameters  from  human  data.  Topics  covered  include  models  for 
monogenic  autosomal  and  x-linkage,  mutation  and  selection,  polygenic 
inheritance.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  segregation  and  linkage 
analysis.  (1980  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Staff. 

301  FIELD  OBSERVATION  IN  NATIONAL  HEALTH  STATISTICS  (1 )  Ori- 
entation to  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  major  national  agencies 
concerned  with  demographic  and  health  statistics.  Supervised  visits  to 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  by 
administrative  and  research  personnel.  Field  fee  $150.  Spring.  Staff  and 
agency  counselors. 

302  FIELD  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  STATISTICS  (1-6)  This  course 
is  designed  to  offer  students  majoring  in  biostatistics  an  opportunity  for 
supervised  experience  in  all  phases  of  the  statistical  programs  in 
selected  health  agencies.  Open  only  to  students  majoring  in  biostatis- 
tics. Field  fee  $450.  Summer.  Staff  and  field  counselors. 
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BIOS     340,   STATISTICAL  CONSULTING  IN  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES  (2  or  mor. 

341,   Prerequisite,  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  statistics. 

342  actual  participation  in  current  projects,  the  advanced  student  is  gii 
instruction  in  the  processes  of  statistical  consulting  service  for  tl 
health  sciences;  initial  and  continuing  conference  with  the  resear 
worker  in  a  health  science,  defination  of  the  problem  in  statistical  terrri 
design  of  experiment  with  reference  to  statistical  implications,  analys 
of  data,  and  report  writing.  Four  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fa 
spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

BIOS  350,  TRAINING  IN  STATISTICAL  TEACHING  IN  THE  HEALTH  SC 
351,  ENCES.  (2  or  more).  Prerequisite,  a  master's  degree  or  equivalent.  Pri 
352  ciples  of  statistical  pedagogy.  Students  are  responsible  for  assistant 
in  teaching  elementary  statistics  to  students  in  the  health  sciences.  St 
dents  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty  with  whom  they  ha 
regular  discussions  of  methods,  content,  and  evaluation  of  performanc 
Four  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff 

BIOS    389     RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  BIOSTATISTICS  (1-3).  Prerequisite,  I 
mission  of  the  instructor.  Seminar  on  new  research  developments 
selected  biostatistical  topics.  One-three  lectures  hours  a  week,  fall  at 
spring.  Staff. 

BIOS  390,  RESEARCH  IN  BIOSTATISTICS  (2  or  more).  Individual  arrangemer 
391,  may  be  made  by  the  advanced  student  to  spend  part  or  all  of  his  time 
392  supervised  investigation  of  selected  problems  in  statistics.  Four  or  mo 
laboratory  hours  week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

BIOS    393     MASTERS  THESIS  (0-6).  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

BIOS    394     DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (0-9).  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

BIOS    400    GENERAL  INFORMATION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  AND 
ENGINEERING 

ENVR  51  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  (3)  Prerequisite  natural  scien 
requirement  of  the  General  College.  A  man-centered  study  of  the  heal 
economic,  ecological  and  aesthetic  effects  of  our  use  of  water,  air  a 
land.  The  physical,  biological  and  chemical  processes  that  occur 
nature  are  studied,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  man's  activities  and  j 
generation  of  waste  residues,  heat,  noise  and  radiation.  Method  of  cc 
trol  and  for  abatement  of  environmental  degradation  are  presents 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Chanlett. 

ENVR  99  UNDERGRADUATE  RESEARCH  (3).  Directed  readings  or  laboratc 
study.  Written  report  is  required.  May  be  taken  more  than  once  for  crec 
6-9  hours  per  week,  fall,  spring,  summer.  Staff. 

ENVR  100  READING  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  AND  ENGINEERS 
(1-6).  Prerequisite,  permission  required  for  students  outside  the  I 
partment.  Extensive  library  study  of  a  specific  subject  in  environmen1!! 
sciences  and  engineering.  The  subject  and  requirements  of  the  proje 
are  arranged  with  the  faculty  in  each  instance.  Fall,  spring,  sumrn* 
Staff. 
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101  SURVEY  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS  (3)  A  survey  of  basic 
environmental  issues  for  the  non-technologist,  including  physical 
dynamics  of  the  natural  environment,  specific  environmental  problems 
and  quality  control  techniques.  Spring  and  second  summer  session. 
Christman,  Turner,  Piver. 

111  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  ANALYSIS  (3)  Current  issues  in  environ 
mental  protection.  Analysis  of  environmental  problems  and  decisions 
from  the  viewpoints  of  the  various  disciplines  concerned  with  the  as- 
sessment of  risk,  policy  development  and  environmental  management. 
Spring.  Shiftman. 

112  ENERGY  AND  MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT  (2).  Prerequisite  enrollment  in 
the  Department  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Development  of  U.S. 
energy  resources  and  present  and  future  energy  conversion 
technologies  from  the  standpoint  of  their  impact  on  man's  health  and  his 
environment.  Fall.  Singer. 

118     QUANTITATIVE  STUDIES  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  (5) 

Prerequisite,  MATH  15  or  equivalent.  Applied  mathematics  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  needs  of  those  studying  environmental  science.  Spe- 
cific aspects  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  are  developed  as 
needed  in  environmental  hygiene.  Ten  lecture  and  eight  laboratory 
hours  a  week,  second  summer  session.  Reist. 

122  WATER  CHEMISTRY  (4).  Prerequisites.  CHEM  11  and  CHEM  21  or 
equivalents.  Principles  and  applications  of  water  chemistry.  Considera- 
tion of  equilibrium  relationships  in  aqueous  solutions  such  as  natural 
waters.  Proton  transfer,  solubility,  complex  formation,  and  redox  reac- 
tions in  natural  waters  are  discussed;  examples  in  natural  systems  in- 
clude alkalinity,  hardness,  chemistry  of  iron,  manganese,  aluminum, 
and  the  oxidation  of  organic  carbon.  Thermodynamic  background  for 
equilibrium  calculations,  including  free  energy  and  activity  relation- 
ships, is  presented.  Laboratory  includes  examples  of  titrimetric,  col- 
orimetric  and  electrometric  methods  of  water  analysis.  Three  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Johnson,  Singer. 

123  ORGANIC  MATERIALS  IN  NATURAL  WATERS  (3)  Prerequisites  or 
ganic  chemistry,  instrumental  analysis,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Origins  of  natural  product  organic  materials  in  rivers  and  lakes.  Survey 
of  synthetic  organic  waste  sources,  microbial  transformations,  and  metal 
transport  properties.  Organic  water  quality  monitoring  and  rationale  for 
water  quality  criteria  and  standards.  (Alternate  years  beginning  spring 
1980.)  Christman. 

124  ENVIRONMENTAL  KINETICS  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOLOGY  (2) 

Prerequisite,  ENVR  122.  Rates  of  chemical  and  biological  processes  of 
environmental  systems.  Theory  and  models  of  gas  and  solution  kinetics. 
Fall.  Johnson. 

127  OCEANOGRAPHY  (3).  (ZOOL126,  MASC  101).  Prerequisite,  ZOOL  1 1 
or  BOTN  11.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Neumann,  Kuenzler. 

128  CHEMICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  (MASC  105)  (3).  Prerequisites,  one  se- 
mester of  physical  chemistry  or  ENVR  122,  CHEM  180  or  equivalent. 
Presentation  and  interpretation  of  the  complex  chemistry  of  the  oceans, 
the  variation  and  abundance  of  the  sea  water  constituents,  and  the 
chemical,  physical  and  biological  processes  contributing  to  the  dis- 
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ENVR  133 


tribution  of  the  chemical  species.  The  special  problems  relating  to  th 
introduction  and  dispersion  of  conservative  and  nonconservative  suk 
stances  will  also  be  considered.  Spring.  Martens. 

ENVR  128L— CHEMICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  LAB  (MASC  105L)  (1)  Two  laboratoi 
hours  a  week,  spring.  Martens. 

ENVR  131  BIOLOGY  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  (3)  Prerequisite,  genera 
chemistry.  An  introduction  to  biology,  including  principles  of  biochemij 
try,  cell  structure,  classification,  and  ecology.  Application  to  publi 
health,  including  biology  of  waste  treatment  systems,  biological  indice 
of  pollution,  and  water  and  airborne  diseases.  Laboratory  emphasize 
techniques  utilized  in  measurement  and  control  of  environmental  polk 
tion.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Francisco. 
LIMNOLOGY  AND  WATER  POLLUTION  (3)  Prerequisites  two  semes 
ters  of  chemistry  or  ENVR  122.  The  basic  determinants  of  water  quali 
and  limnological  principles  are  used  to  define  the  ecology  of  clean  an! 
polluted  aquatic  environments,  including  lakes,  reservoirs  and  rivers 
Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Weiss. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  AND  THE  AQUATIC  ENVIRONMEN 

(3).  Prerequisites,  ENVR  135  or  equivalent.  An  overview  of  envirorl 
mental  biology  with  emphasis  on  ecological  theory  as  it  relates  1 
applied  biological  problems.  Topics  for  discussion  include  th 
metabolism  of  individuals,  the  reaction  of  populations  and  communitie; 
to  environmental  stress  and  ecosystem  responses  to  perturbations.  ThH 
laboratory  emphasizes  techniques  widely  used  in  aquatic  biology  an< 
pollution  control.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fal 
Pfaender. 

ENVR  134  ENVIRONMENTAL  MICROBIOLOGY  (3)  Prerequisites,  organic  cherr 
istry,  ENVR  131  or  ENVR  133,  general  biology,  or  permission  of  instrud 
tor.  Principles  of  general  microbiology;  an  examination  of  the  microbi 
world  with  emphasis  on  nonpathogenic  bacteria,  their  cytology,  growtr 
physiology,  and  significance  in  the  environment  with  special  attentio 
given  to  treatment  processes.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
week,  spring.  Pfaender. 

ENVR  135  ECOLOGY  (3).  (BIOL  102,  ZOOL  102,  BOTN  141).  Prerequisites.  BOTI 
11  or  ZOOL  11  or  BIOL  21,  22.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  an 
spring.  Reist,  Stiven,  Peet,  White. 

ENVR  135L  ECOLOGY  LABORATORY  (1)  (BIOL  120L,  BOTN  141  L,  ZOOL  102L' 
Corequisite,  ENVR  135.  Three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  sprinc 
Reist,  Stiven,  Peet,  White. 

ENVR  136  BIOLOGICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  (4)  (ZOOL  140,  MASC  104).  Prereq 
uisites  ZOOL  105  and  102  or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring.  Lopez. 

ENVR  137  ECOLOGY  OF  WETLANDS  (4)  (MASC  137).  Prerequisites,  one  yee 
biology,  one  semester  ecology,  one  year  chemistry  and  permission  c 
the  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  functioning  of  freshwater  and  es. 
tuarine  marsh  and  swamp  ecosystems,  with  emphasis  on  the  systems  C; 
the  southeastern  U.S.  Fall.  Kuenzler,  Frankenberg. 

ENVR  138  ENVIRONMENTAL  VIROLOGY  (4).  Prerequisite,  introductory  course  i 
microbiology;  or  ENVR  131  or  133;  or  permission.  Ecological,  enviror 
mental  health  and  fundamental  aspects  of  virology,  with  special  emphs 
sis  on  viruses  in  air,  water,  and  food.  Three  lecture  and  three  laborator 
hours  a  week,  spring.  Sobsey. 
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NVR  141  ELEMENTS  OF  AIR  HYGIENE  (2).  Prerequisite,  admission  to  graduate 
standing  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Health  aspects  of  the  air  are 
covered  from  the  standpoint  of  community  air  pollution.  The  chemical 
and  physical  behavior  and  the  biological  effects  of  air  contaminants  are 
discussed.  Means  of  controlling  air  pollution  are  reviewed.  Six  lecture 
hours  a  week,  first  summer  session.  Staff. 

NVR  142  ELEMENTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  (2)  Prerequisite,  admission  to 
graduate  standing  or  permission  of  instructor.  Problems  and  control  of 
exposure  to  occupational  diseases  and  industrial  accident  hazards,  the 
organization  and  function  of  industrial  and  governmental  services  deal- 
ing with  these  problems,  the  industrial  aspects  of  communicable  and 
non-communicable  diseases,  the  procedures  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion plans,  and  the  integration  of  occupational  health  services  with  local 
health  department  activities  are  presented.  Six  lecture  hours  a  week, 
second  summer  session.  Staff. 

NVR   143    APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  TOXICOLOGY  (3)  Prerequisite,  admis 
sion  to  graduate  standing  or  permission  of  instructor.  Physiologic  re- 
sponses of  the  various  organs  and  organ  systems  of  the  body  to  the 

1  physical  and  chemical  stresses  of  the  industrial  environment  are  consi-  i 

dered.  The  methods  of  industrial  toxicology  and  the  toxicological  basis 
for  the  Threshold  Limit  Values  will  be  discussed.  Concentration-Time 
equivalence,  routes  of  entry,  synergism  will  be  investigated  in  the  labo- 
ratory. Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Fraser.  * 

NVR   144     AIR  POLLUTION,  MEASURING,  MONITORING  AND  SURVEY  (3) 

Prerequisites,  graduate  standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Theory  and  application  of  the  analysis  of  samples;  manual  methods; 
sensor  calibration;  site  selection,  monitoring;  gas  and  aerosol  samples. 
Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Fox,  Jeffries. 
NVR  145  INSTRUMENTATION  AND  DATA  ACQUISITION  (3)  Prerequisite, 
graduate  standing  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Concepts  and  princi- 
ples employed  in  electronic-aided  measurements  of  air  quality  includ- 
ing acquisition  of  measurements,  principles  of  input  transduction,  and 
online  minicomputers.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Jeffries. 

I!NVR  146  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  ENGINEERING  CONTROL  DESIGN  (3)  Pre- 
requisite, engineering  degree  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Design  of 
industrial  exhaust  systems  and  control  of  heat  exposures  in  occupied 
spaces.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Harris 

•NVR  146L  INDUSTRIAL  VENTILATION  LABORATORY  (1)  Corequisite,  ENVR 
146.  Laboratory  exercises  in  fluid  mechanics  specifically  related  to  in- 
dustrial ventilation.  Fall.  Harris,  Hickey. 

|;NVR  147  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  (2).  Fundamentals  of  occupational  safety 
with  emphasis  on  legislation  and  organization  of  industrial  safety  pro- 
grams including  hazard  recognition,  analysis,  control  and  motivational 
factors  pertaining  to  industrial  accident  prevention.  Spring.  Ayoub. 

NVR   154     MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTIONAL  ENVIRONMENT  (3)  Pre 

requisites,  ENVR  131  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  The 
study  of  the  particularenvironment  of  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  schools, 
and  related  institutions.  The  application  of  biological  and  chemical 
methods  to  the  identification  of  problems;  and  the  epidemiology  and 
management  of  environmental  factors  influencing  health  in  the  institu- 
tional setting.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Turner. 
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ENVR   161     ELEMENTS  OF  RADIOLOGICAL  HYGIENE  (2)  Prerequisite,  calculi/ 
the  physics  of  ionizing  radiations,  their  interactions  with  matter,  bioloc 
cal  effects  and  principles  of  radiation  protection  are  presented.  7v\| 
lecture  hours  a  week,  spring,  and  second  summer  session.  Watsol^ 
Willhoit,  Stansbury. 

ENVR  162  MODERN  PHYSICS  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  (3)  Prereqi 
site,  ENVR  1 1 8.  Modern  physics  with  the  emphasis  on  radioactivity  ar 
ionizing  radiations.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Watson. 

ENVR  163  RADIATION  INSTRUMENTATION  (3).  Corequisite,  ENVR  162.  A  lab< 
ratory  study  of  measurements  of  radioactivity  with  emphasis  on  the  prii, 
ciples  of  operation  of  the  instruments.  One  lecture  and  four  laborato 
hours  a  week,  fall.  Stansbury. 

ENVR  164  FIELD  OBSERVATIONS  IN  RADIOLOGICAL  HYGIENE  (2)  Pield  oi 
servations  of  modern  public  health  practice  in  state  and  local  agencie 
and  of  health  physics  practice  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  an 
associated  facilities.  Field  fee,  $175.00  Spring.  Watson. 

ENVR  165  ADVANCED  RADIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  (2)  Intensive  radiologi 
cal  laboratory  training  at  Oak  Ridge  Associate  Universities.  Tour  of  r< 
search  facilities  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Field  fee,  $200. 0( 
Spring.  Stansbury. 

ENVR  171  WATER  QUALITY  EVALUATION  AND  CONTROL  (3)  Characteristic 
of  water  as  a  resource.  Water  use  trends.  Water  quality  concepts,  me 
surements,  criteria,  problems,  pollutants.  Water  supply  and  qualii, 
standards.  Fall.  Lamb. 

ENVR  174  WATER  AND  WASTES  TREATMENT  PROCESSES  (3)  Prerequisite 
ENVR  122,  co-requisite,  ENVR  131  or  permission  of  instructor.  A  on 
semester  study  of  unit  processes  for  water  and  waste  water  treatmen 
Processes  discussed  include  gas  transfer,  coagulation,  disinfectior 
absorption,  demineralization,  sedimentation,  filtration,  aerobic  an 
anaerobic  biological  treatment.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  sprint 
Lamb. 

ENVR   174L  WATER  AND  WASTES  TREATMENT  PROCESSES  LABORATOR 

(1).  Corequisite,  ENVR  174.  Laboratory  exercises  to  illustrate  the  pre 
cess  principles  discussed  in  ENVR  174.  Two  laboratory  hours  a  weel 
spring.  Lamb. 

ENVR  176  ENGINEERING  HYDROLOGY  (3).  Prerequisites,  mathematics  throug 
calculus.  Analytical  techniques  of  surface  and  ground  water  hydrolog 
with  special  emphasis  on  their  use  in  the  design  of  water  and  wastewa 
ter  systems.  Fall.  Sherwani. 

ENVR  183  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  WATER  RESOURCES  (2)  Prerequisite,  permis 
sion  of  instructor.  Interdisciplinary  exploration  of  the  principal  issue 
involved  in  water  resource  planning,  conservation,  development  ani 
management.  Includes  the  nature  of  water  resource,  principal  wate 
uses  and  conflicts,  public  objectives  and  policy  issues,  institutions 
arrangements,  legal  framework,  planning  and  governmental  agenc 
programs.  Fall.  Okun. 

ENVR  200  PROBLEMS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  AND  ENGINEERINC 
(1  or  more).  Departmental  permission  required.  For  students  outside  th< 
Department  who  desire  to  undertake  individual  study  of  a  specific  prob 
lem  in  environmental  sciences  and  engineering.  The  subject  and  re 
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quirements  of  the  project  are  arranged  with  the  faculty  in  each  individual 
instance.  Two  or  more  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring,  summer.  Staff. 

211  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  (3).  Permission  of  the  instructor 
required.  An  analysis  of  decision-making  for  environmental  protection 
programs  including  policy  development,  program  implementation  and 
management  approaches.  Case  studies  of  specific  environmental  pro- 
tection problems  emphasizing  public  policy  and  actions,  organizational 
structure  and  institutional  arrangements.  First  summer  session. 
Shiftman. 

212  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  HYGIENE 
PROGRAMS  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Concepts 
and  techniques  in  planning,  organization  and  management.  Covers 
program  development,  decision  making,  methods  for  achieving  ad- 
ministrative ends,  field  supervision,  criteria  establishment  and  evalua- 
tion procedures  with  reference  to  environmental  hygiene  programs.  Two 
lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  a  week,  fall.  Shiftman. 

215  ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES  AND  ASSESSMENT  (2)  Prerequisite, 
ENVR  1 1 1  permission  of  the  instructor.  Concepts  and  methodologies  for 
assessing  the  environmental,  ecological  and  social  consequences  of 
technological  development.  The  preparation  of  environmental  impact 
statements  will  be  considered  as  well  as  case  studies  of  specific 
projects.  Three  seminar  hours  a  week,  fall.  Shiftman,  Weiss,  Sherwani. 

217  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  PLANNING  (PLAN  21  7) 
(3).  Prerequisite,  calculus.  Systems  approach  and  scientific  method. 
Various  approaches  to  system  design.  Mathematical  models.  Produc- 
tion, benefit,  loss  and  cost  functions.  Constrained  optimization.  Marginal 
analysis.  Linear  programming.  Application  of  techniques  to  systems  for 
the  management  of  environmental  quality.  Fall.  Sherwani. 

218  ENVIRONMENTAL  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  I:  DETERMINISTIC  MOD- 
ELS (3).  (PLAN  218).  Prerequisite,  calculus.  Concepts  of  systems 
analysis.  Modeling  of  environmental  and  urban  systems.  Elements  of 
linear  algebra.  Classical  optimization  techniques.  Marginal  analysis 
models  in  economics.  Mathematical  programming  models.  Selected  to- 
pics in  linear,  nonlinear,  and  dynamic  programming.  Spring.  Sherwani. 

219  ENVIRONMENTAL  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  (PLAN  219)  (3)  Prerequi 
site,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Principles  of  model  construction  for 
complex  urban  and  environmental  resource  systems.  Includes  a  review 
of  selected  models  for  urban  and  regional  growth,  water  quality  and 
quantity,  air  quality,  and  other  environmental  impacts.  Fall.  Moreau. 

221  INSTRUMENTAL  METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS  (4)  Prerequisites,  inor- 
ganic and  analytical  chemistry  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Principles 
and  techniques  of  instrumental  chemical  analysis,  including  optical, 
electrical  and  separation  methods.  Laboratory  sessions  include  adsorp- 
tion and  emission  spectrophotometry,  polarography,  potentiometry, 
amperometry,  coulometry,  and  gas  ion  exchange  and  paper  chromatog- 
raphy. Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Johnson,  Shu- 
man. 

222  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  AQUATIC  CHEMISTRY  (2).  Prerequisite,  ENVR 
122.  Modern  topics  in  aquatic  chemistry,  application  of  chemical  con- 
cepts to  the  understanding  and  control  of  man's  aquatic  environment. 
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ENVR  224 


ENVR  231A 


ENVR 
ENVR 


231 B 
232 


ENVR  233 


ENVR  234 


ENVR  235 


ENVR 
ENVR 


236 
241 


This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once,  as  the  special  topi 
change.  Fall,  spring.  Johnson,  O'Melia. 

TRACE  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  ENVIRONMENT  (3)  Prerequisite,  EN 
122  or  equivalent.  Transport  and  transformations  of  selected  trace  e 
ments  in  the  environment.  Global  cycles,  societal  flow,  models  and  I 
perimental  approaches  to  chemical  speciation.  Health  effects,  socie 
targets,  drinking  water  standards.  Fall.  Shuman. 

CHEMICAL  MODELING  OF  AQUATIC  SYSTEMS  (3)  Prerequisi 
ENVR  122.  The  application  of  aquatic  chemistry  to  modeling  wa 
supplies,  wastewaters,  rivers,  lakes,  estuaries,  and  the  ocear 
Stoichiometric,  thermodynamic,  and  kinetic  models  are  developed 
these  aquatic  systems.  Spring.  O'Melia. 

LIMNOLOGICAL  METHODS  (2).  Prerequisite,  basic  limnology  and  s1 
tistics;  must  register  for  231 B  in  the  second  session.  Professional  prep 
ration  for  field  study  of  freshwater  aquatic  systems.  Two  lecture  and  t 
laboratory  hours  a  week,  first  summer  session.  Francisco. 
LIMNOLOGICAL  METHODS  (2).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  231  A.  Seco 
summer  session.  Francisco. 

SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  AQUATIC  BIOLOGY  (2).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  1 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Topics  of  contemporary  concern  to  the  m; 
agement  of  the  aquatic  environment,  e.g.,  movement  of  pesticid 
through  aquatic  food  chains,  growth  of  algae  and  nutrient  levels,  et< 
will  be  discussed  in  depth.  Course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  as  ne 
topics  are  offered.  Spring.  Weiss,  Kuenzier. 

MICROBIAL  ECOLOGY  (4).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  134  or  permission 
instructor.  A  consideration  of  the  factors  which  influence  the  distributi' 
and  inter-relationships  of  microorganisms  in  their  natural  habitat,  w 
emphasis  on  the  non-pathogenic  bacteria  including  enrichment  print, 
pies  and  techniques  for  evaluation  of  the  contribution  of  individi 
techniques  for  evaluation  of  the  contribution  of  individual  types  to 
selected  environment.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fa 
Pfaender. 

BIOASSAY  METHODS  FOR  AQUATIC  ORGANISMS  (3)  Prerequisil 
ENVR  122  and  133  or  equivalents,  BIOS  105  or  equivalent.  Principl 
and  procedures  of  bioassays  with  aquatic  organisms,  including  alga 
fish  microorganisms,  and  invertebrates.  Design  and  interpretation,  si 
tistical  analysis,  application  factors.  Laboratory  emphasizes  standa 
methods  in  water  pollution  control.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hot 
a  week,  fall.  Staff. 
ECOLOGY  OF  PHYTOPLANKTON  (BOTN  245)  (4).  Prerequisite,  gej 
eral  biology  or  general  ecology.  The  relationships  of  planktonic  algae 
their  physical,  chemical,  and  biotic  environment,  with  emphasis  on  nut 
tion  and  primary  productivity.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours 
week,  spring.  Kuenzier. 
LIMNOLOGICAL  STUDIES  (2).  Prerequisities,  ENVR  1 32  or  equivalei 
permission  of  instructor.  Spring.  Weiss,  Staff. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  AEROSOL  SCIENCE  (3).  Prerequisite,  admissi< 
to  the  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  or  p« 
mission  of  the  instructor.  Physical  and  chemical  principles  underlyir1 
behavior  of  particles  suspended  in  air.  Topics  include  rectilinear  ar 
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curvilinear  motion  of  the  particles  in  a  force  field,  diffusion,  evaporation 
and  condensation,  electrical  and  optical  properties  and  particle  coagu- 
lation, as  well  as  the  behavior  of  the  cloud  in  toto.  Three  lecture  hours 
a  week,  fall.  Reist. 

241 L  AEROSOL  SCIENCE  LABORATORY  (1).  Corequisite,  ENVR  241  Basic 
laboratory  exercises  in  aerosol  sciences.  Fall.  Reist,  Coover. 

242  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  PRACTICE  (3).  Prerequisites,  ENVR  241  and 
ENVR  143.  Methodology  and  philosophy  of  evaluating  the  industrial 
environment  for  stresses  and  toxic  substances  which  affect  the  health  of 
the  worker.  The  following  topics  are  included:  gases,  vapors,  fumes  and 
dusts;  radioactivity  hazards;  occupational  diseases,  thermal  stress;  il- 
lumination and  exhaust  ventilation.  The  laboratory  periods  are  designed 
to  provide  practical  experience  in  the  use  of  the  specialized  instruments 
and  techniques  of  this  field.  Spring.  Fraser. 

243  AIR  AND  ITS  CONTAMINANTS  (3).  Corequisite,  ENVR  241.  Behavior 
of  atmospheric  contaminants  and  the  principles  of  making  measure- 
ments in  the  air  environment  are  studied.  Fundamental  concepts  of 
meteorology  are  discussed.  Fall.  Fox. 

244  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  LABORATORY  (3).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  241; 
corequisite,  ENVR  242.  Demonstrates  the  principles  of  applying  physi- 
cal and  chemical  techniques  to  measure  environmental  exposures. 
Practical  experiments  and  field  studies  will  illustrate  techniques  applic- 
able to  the  industrial  hygiene  survey.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  a  week,  spring.  Reist. 

245  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  (3).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  243.  Sources  of  air 
pollution  and  their  control  are  studied.  Regulatory  aspects  and  air  pollu- 
tion standards  are  discussed.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Har- 
ris. 

246  BIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  AIR  POLLUTION  (3)  Prerequisites,  ENVR 
143,  ENVR  243  or  graduate  standing  in  the  biological  sciences.  Effects 
of  community  air  pollutants  on  man,  other  animals,  plants  and  microor- 
ganisms are  studied.  The  "whole  organism"  response,  the  data  relating 
to  the  biochemical  response  and  the  physiological  mechanisms  of  re- 
sponses are  discussed.  Spring.  Staff. 

247  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  TROPOSHERE(3).  Prerequisites,  physical  chem- 
istry and  permission  of  instructor.  Sources,  variability,  transformation 
and  sinks  of  atmospheric  trace  constitutents  in  the  troposphere  are  cov- 
ered. Photochemical  and  other  chemical  aspects  of  the  atmosphere  are 
covered.  Topics  include  photochemical  modeling,  plume  chemi'stry, 
and  air  pollution  chemistry.  Spring.  Fox. 

248  INDUSTRIAL  MEDICINE—  PRACTICE  AND  MANAGEMENT  (3).  Pre 
requisites,  ENVR  143  or  equivalent.  The  technical  factors  to  be  consi- 
dered in  decision  making  and  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  in- 
dustrial physician,  nurse  and  industrial  hygienist  in  the  management  of 
the  work  force.  The  etiology,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention  of 
diseases  and  stresses  found  in  modern  industry  are  discussed  with 
applications  for  the  use  of  general  practitioners,  health  administrators, 
public  health  nurses  and  industrial  professionals.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week,  spring.  Fraser. 

249  AIR  POLLUTION  METEOROLOGY  (3).  Prerequisite  GEOG  110  or 
equivalent.  Theory  of  transport  and  diffusion  of  air  pollutants  and  appli- 
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cation  to  practical  problems  and  computations  involving  both  singl 
sources  and  multiple  sources,  including  urban  communities;  modelin; 
of  transport  and  diffusion,  both  in  wind  tunnels  and  computers;  stac 
design  from  the  meteorological  point  of  view;  the  organization  c 
meteorological  network  and  field  studies;  the  measurement,  monitorin 
and  equipment  requirements  of  pertinent  meteorological  parameters,  ai 
pollution  climatology;  meterological  management  of  air  pollution.  Thre 
lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Staff. 

ENVR  251  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  I  (3)  Prerequisite  ENVR  118  c 
equivalent.  The  scientific  rationale  and  technology  of  the  control 
semi-public  and  private  water  supplies,  liquid  and  solid  waste  disposal 
lighting,  the  thermal  environment  and  ventilation  are  presented.  Fin 
order  reactions,  the  electromagnetic  spectrum  and  fluid  mechanics  ar 
applied  to  a  series  of  environmental  hygiene  problems.  Two  lecture  an 
three  lab  /  field  hours  a  week,  spring,  Chanlett. 

ENVR   253     ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  III  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  c 
i  the  instructor.  The  scientific  rationale  and  technology  of  the  control  c 

pesticides,  community  noise,  accidents  and  consumer  products  an 

 ii  presented.  The  principles  of  environmental  hygiene  are  applied  i 

health  care  and  recreational  facilities.  Two  lecture  and  three  lab/fieh 
C  hours  a  week,  fall.  Turner. 

ENVR  255  SOLID  WASTES  MANAGEMENT  (2).  Prerequisite,  graduate  standini 
in  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering.  Coverag 
includes  the  changing  characteristics  of  solid  wastes,  relations  I 
health,  resources  and  land  use,  costs  of  collection  and  transportatior 
Current  and  experimental  disposal  processes  and  the  interaction 
among  water  pollutants,  air  pollutants  and  solid  wastes  are  studied.  T m 
lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Chanlett. 

ENVR  261  RADIATION  BIOPHYSICS  (3).  Prerequisites,  ENVR  162  or  equivalenl 
The  biophysical  factors  of  radiation  quality  and  the  response  of  ce! 
populations  are  discussed.  Current  models  of  the  mechanisms  of  radia 
tion  action  on  biological  systems  are  reviewed.  Microdosimetry  anil 
dosimetry  at  interfaces  are  also  covered.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week 
spring.  Stansbury. 

ENVR  262  HEALTH  PHYSICS  (3).  Prerequisites,  ENVR  163,  ENVR  261,  and  ENVf 
263.  The  principles  of  radiation  protection  are  discussed  and  illustrate! 
by  laboratory  and  field  exercises  involving  shielding,  contaminatioi 
control,  waste  disposal,  radiation  and  contamination  survey  techniques 
and  legal  and  administrative  procedures.  The  various  isotope,  x-ra> 
and  other  radiation  facilities  of  the  University  are  utilized  in  collabora 
tion  with  the  University  Radiation  Safety  Office.  Two  lecture  and  thre- 
laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Staff. 

ENVR  263  RADIATION  HAZARDS  EVALUATION  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  162 
The  principles  and  techniques  of  external  and  internal  radiation  hazard 
evaluation  are  studied.  The  interaction  of  radiation  with  matter  and  th< 
fundamentals  of  radiation  dosimetry  are  presented.  Spring.  Watson. 

ENVR  264  RADIATION  HAZARDS  EVALUATION  II  (3)  Prerequisite,  ENVR  26 
and  ENVR  263.  Internal  and  external  hazards  of  ionizing  radiation  an 
evaluated  in  detail.  Problems  in  hazard  evaluation  and  radiation  of  type: 
included  in  certification  examinations  by  the  American  Board  of  Healtl 
Physics  are  studied.  Fall.  Watson. 
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ENGINEERING  MODELING  OF  AQUATIC  SYSTEMS  (3)  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Examination  of  selected  physical,  chemical 
and  biological  phenomena  in  natural  aquatic  systems.  Use  of  mathemat- 
ical models  for  water  quality  control.  Spring.  O'Melia,  Lauria. 

TECHNOLOGY  OF  ENGINEERED  WATER  SYSTEMS  (3)  Prerequi 
site,  permission  of  instructor.  An  examination  of  technology  and  plan- 
ning techniques  for  water  and  wastewater  systems  including  pumping 
stations,  reservoirs,  water  distribution  and  wastewater  collection  net- 
works. Fall.  Lauria. 

WATER  AND  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  PLANT  DESIGN  (3).  Pre- 
requisites, ENVR  174  and  ENVR  272.  The  application  of  the  theory  of 
water  and  wastewater  treatment  to  the  design  of  municipal  treatment 
facilities.  The  course  includes  the  principles  of  design  and  modern  de- 
sign practices.  The  seminar  is  devoted  to  the  design  and  analysis  of 
design  of  specific  works  for  water  and  wastewater  treatment.  Summer. 
Lauria,  Okun. 

ADVANCED  WATER  AND  WASTES  TREATMENT  PROCESSES  I  (3) 

Prerequisites,  ENVR  122  or  permission  of  instructor.  The  first  of  a 
2-course  in-depth  presentation  of  the  applications  of  chemical,  physi- 
cal, and  biological  principles  to  water  and  wastewater  treatment.  Pro- 
cess considerations  including  equilibria,  kinetics  and  reactor  perfor- 
mance are  presented.  Physical  and  chemical  processes  are  highlighted 
including  sedimentation,  filtration,  absorption,  ion  exchange,  coagula- 
tion, precipitation.  Laboratory  exercises  illustrate  the  process  princi- 
ples. Fall.  Singer,  O'Melia. 

ADVANCED  WATER  AND  WASTES  TREATMENT  PROCESSES  II  (3) 

Prerequisites,  ENVR  274,  ENVR  131  or  permission  of  instructor.  Contin- 
uation of  ENVR  274  with  emphasis  on  wastewater  treatment  processes 
including  aerobic  and  anaerobic  biological  treatment,  gas  transfer,  sol- 
ids handling,  nutrient  removal,  and  membrance  processes.  Laboratory 
exercises  are  included.  Spring.  Singer,  O'Melia. 

INDUSTRIAL  WATER  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT  (3)  Prerequisite, 
ENVR  1  71  and  ENVR  1  74,  or  equivalent.  Water  supply  and  wastes  dis- 
posal problems  of  industries.  Special  water  quality  requirements  and 
treatment  methods  are  reviewed  in  a  comprehensive  fashion.  The  nature 
of  industrial  wastes,  pollutional  difficulties  resulting  from  their  dis- 
charge, and  methods  of  attacking  wastes  problems  are  discussed,  in- 
cluding technical  administrative  and  regulatory  aspects.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  diverse  nature  of  these  problems  and  the  methodology 
employed  in  their  solution.  Two  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  a  week, 
fall.  Lamb. 

ENGINEERING  PROJECT  DESIGN  (3).  Prerequisites,  ENVR  271  and 
BIOS  135.  Decision  model  approach  to  project  design.  Demand 
analysis.  Dynamic  aspects:  flexibility,  sequence  and  timing.  Water  dis- 
tribution systems.  Waste  management  systems.  Application  of  analog 
and  digital  computers  to  sanitary  engineering  design.  First  summer  ses- 
sion. Sherwani. 

278  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  WATER  PROJECT  (3)  Prerequisite  degree  in 
engineering.  Analysis  of  a  real  water  project  including  data  collection, 
preliminary  design,  evaluation  of  engineering  alternatives,  and  assess- 
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ment  of  feasibility  culminating  in  the  preparation  of  an  engineering  n 
port.  Two  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  a  week,  spring.  Okun. 
ENVR  281  TOPICS  IN  ADVANCED  HYDROLOGY  (3).  Prerequisites,  ENVR  I 
and  BIOS  135  or  equivalent.  Urban  hydrology,  hydrological  frequenc 
analysis,  extreme  value  theory,  analysis  of  low  flows,  problem  of  storac 
synthetic  hydrology.  Spring.  Sherwani. 

ENVR  282  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  THEORY  AND  TECHNIQUES  (3)  (PLAN  232 
Prerequisites,  ECON  131  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Study  of  ne 
methods  of  economic,  engineering,  and  governmental  analysis  in  publ 
investment  planning.  Techniques  include  those  for  converting  bro& 
community  objectives  into  specific  criteria  to  design  public  project 
with  special  emphasis  on  water  resources.  Fall.  Moneau. 

ENVR  283  NATURAL  RESOURCE  LAW  AND  POLICY  (3)  (PLAN  233)  Prereqi 
site,  permission  of  instructor.  An  examination  of  the  law  of  resource  us 
and  development,  its  administration  and  underlying  policies.  Particul; 
attention  to  water  rights  law,  regulatory  law,  and  natural  resource  admi 
istration.  Regulatory  aspects  of  pollution  control  programs  will  be  ci) 
vered.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Campbell,  Heath. 

ENVR  284  PLANNING  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCE  AND  ENVIRONMENTA 
SYSTEMS  (PLAN  234)  (3).  Prerequisite  permission  of  the  instructor.  A| 
plication  of  systems  analysis  concepts  and  techniques  to  planning 
the  field  level  of  land,  water,  and  related  environmental  systems  (inclui 
ing  land  use  and  air  quality  management  systems),  with  particular  enj 
phasis  on  urban  needs.  Fall.  Hill. 

ENVR  285  SPECIAL  PROJECT  IN  WATER  QUALITY  PLANNING  (3).  Prerequis 
es,  a  master's  degree  or  two  semesters  residence  in  the  Department 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering.  The  course  is  built  around 
specific  real  project.  The  project  will  integrate  the  many  elements  th 
affect  water  quality  and  the  decision  that  must  be  made  in  water  mai 
agement.  Examples  include:  water  planning  for  a  new  city,  region 
development  in  coastal  and  estuarine  areas,  industrial  site  di| 
velopments,  etc.  Second  summer  session.  Staff. 

ENVR   300     RESEARCH  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  AND  ENGINEERIN 

(2  or  more).  Prerequisite,  consultation  with  the  faculty  and  approval 
subject  and  proposed  program.  Research  in  environmental  science! 
and  engineering  for  students  outside  the  Department.  Four  or  mo 
hours  a  week,  fall,  spring,  summer.  Staff. 
ENVR   301     SEMINAR  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  AND  ENGINEERING 
or  more).  Readings  and  discussions  to  provide  opportunity  to  develc 
new  concepts  and  topics  in  various  aspects  of  environmental  scienct 
and  engineering.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

ENVR  311  SEMINAR  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  (1)  Open  by  special  a 
rangement  to  students  doing  advanced  graduate  work.  Directed  rea< 
ings  and  reports  on  recent  advances  concerned  with  environment 
health.  Reports  of  current  research  and  review  of  principal  journals 
environmental  health,  sanitary  engineering  and  sanitary  sciences.  7VS] 
seminar  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

ENVR  313  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  DEVELOPING  COUf 
TRIES  (1).  Selected  problems  relating  to  achievement  of  social,  ed 
nomic  and  technologic  benefits  in  developing  countries  through  ir 
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provement  of  the  environment.  Seminar  topics:  technical  processes  and 
innovation,  institutions,  modification  of  values  and  attitudes,  planning 
and  administration  (general  applications  and  specific  case  studies  of 
environmental  change).  Offered  in  alternate  years  beginning  fall,  1980. 
Shiftman. 

320  RESEARCH  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  CHEMISTRY  (1-9).  Prerequisite, 
consultation  with  the  faculty  and  approval  of  subject  and  proposed  pro- 
gram. Fall,  spring,  summer.  Christman,  Johnson,  O'Melia,  Shuman, 
Singer. 

330     RESEARCH  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOLOGY  (1-9).  Prerequisite  con 
sulfation  with  the  faculty  and  approval  of  subject  and  proposed  pro- 
gram. Fall,  spring,  summer.  Kuenzler,  Weiss,  Pfaender,  Sobsey. 

340  RESEARCH  IN  AIR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  (1-9).  Prerequisite, 
consultation  with  the  faculty  and  approval  of  subject  and  proposed  pro- 
gram. Fall,  spring,  summer.  Battigelli,  Fox,  Fraser,  Harris,  Jeffries,  Reist, 
Coover,  Hickey. 

341  ENGINEERING  RESEARCH  IN  AIR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE 

(1-9).  Prerequisite,  consultation  with  the  faculty  and  approval  of  the  sub- 
ject and  proposed  program.  Fall,  spring,  summer.  Fox,  Fraser,  Harris, 
Jeffries,  Reist,  Coover,  Hickey. 

350  RESEARCH  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  PROTEC- 
TION (1-9).  Prerequisite,  consultation  with  the  faculty  and  approval  of 
subject  and  proposed  program.  Fall,  spring,  summer.  Christman,  Chan- 
lett,  Shiftman,  Turner,  Gold. 

360  RESEARCH  IN  RADIOLOGICAL  HYGIENE  (1-9).  Prerequisite,  consul 
tation  with  the  faculty  and  approval  of  subject  and  proposed  program. 
Fall,  spring,  summer.  Watson,  Stansbury. 

370  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  WATER  RESOURCES  ENGINEERING  (1-9) 
Prerequisite,  consultation  with  the  faculty  and  approval  of  subject  and 
proposed  program.  Fall,  spring,  summer.  Lamb,  Lauria,  Okun,  O'Melia, 
Sherwani,  Singer. 

392  MASTER'S  TECHNICAL  REPORT  (1-9).  The  technical  report  require- 
ment for  MSPH,  MPH,  and  MSEE  candidates  is  satisfied  by  the  extensive 
study  of  a  problem  in  environmental  sciences  and  engineering.  Study 
may  extend  over  one  or  more  semesters  and  credit  is  assigned  accord- 
ingly. 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (3  9) 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3  9) 
GENERAL  REGISTRATIONS 0) 


IEPARTMENT  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY 

PID     140     PROBLEMS  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (2  or  more)  A  course  for  students  who 
141     wish  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  some  special  problems  in  epidemiol- 
ogy. Two  or  more  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Faculty. 

PID     160    PRINCIPLES  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (3)  Pre  or  co  requisite  BIOS  101  or 
BIOS  105  or  permission  of  instructor.  An  introductory  course  that  consid- 
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ers  the  meaning  and  scope  of  epidemiology  and  the  uses  of  morbidity, 
mortality  and  other  vital  statistics  data  in  the  scientific  appraisal  of 
community  health.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall. 
Omran,  Faculty. 

EPID  161  EPIDEMIOLOGY  IN  POPULATION  DYNAMICS  AND  FAMILY  PLAN- 
NING PROGRAMS  (1).  Pre-  or  co-requisites,  BIOS  101  or  equivalent; 
EPID  160.  Extension  of  Epidemiology  160  focusing  on  basic  principles 
and  methods  of  epidemiology  as  they  apply  to  population  dynamics  and 
family  planning  programs.  One  hour  a  week,  fall.  Omran. 

EPID  162  EPIDEMIOLOGY  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
HEALTH  (3).  Pre-  or  co-requisites:  BIOS  105  and  one  year  of  calculus,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Alternative  to  EPID  160  satisfying  core  require- 
ments. Introductory  course  in  history,  principles  and  uses  of  epidemiol- 
ogy for  understanding  and  control  of  health  and  disease  in  relation  to 
man's  environment.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Shy. 
EPID  164  EPIDEMIOLOGY  FOR  CLINICIANS  (2-4).  Prerequisite,  clinical  experi 
ence  in  medicine  or  consent  of  instructors.  Introduction  to 
%j  epidemiologic  principles  and  methods  as  applied  to  clinical  practice. 

Developed  for  the  MD/MPH  program,  the  course  stresses  critical  review 
l»  of  clinical  research  and  medical  literature.  Two  seminar  hours  a  week, 

iji  spring.  Gehlbach,  Slome. 

EPID  165  ANALYSIS  OF  CATEGORICAL  DATA  (Biostatistics  165)  (3)  Prerequi- 
sites, BIOS  105  and  EPID  160  or  equivalents.  Analysis  of  categorized 
data,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  methods  of  use  in  epidemiology: 
contingency  tables,  rates  and  relative  risk,  survivorship  and  life  table 
methods,  linear  models  for  categorical  data.  Three  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Symons. 

EPID  170  EPIDEMIOLOGY  OF  PROGRAM  ACCEPTANCE  (3).  Prerequisites, 
EPID  160  or  equivalent.  Use  of  epidemiological  method  to  consider  the 
problems  of  social,  cultural  and  psychological  determinants  of  health 
programs.  Concepts  and  methods  useful  in  predicting  patterns  of  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Patrick. 

EPID  211  DETERMINANTS  OF  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  (2).  Biological  de- 
terminants, changing  patterns  of  communicable  diseases,  definition  of 
high-risk  sub-populations,  methods  of  control.  Two  lecture  hours  a 
week,  fall.  Becker. 

EPID     231     EPIDEMIOLOGIC  RESEARCH  IN  PERSONAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

(3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Exploration  of  research 
methodology  and  measurement  techniques  in  areas  of  quality  of  care 
and  services  utilization;  leading  to  formation  of  research  proposals  by 
students.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Hulka. 
EPID  233  CANCER  EPIDEMIOLOGY  AND  PATHOGENESIS  (3)  Prerequisites, 
EPID  160  or  162,  and  BIOS  105.  Background  in  pathology.  Permission 
required  for  non-majors.  Focuses  on  integrative  approach  to  cancer 
epidemiologic  investigation,  choice  of  research  strategies  and  com- 
parison groups,  hypothesis  generation,  data  analysis  and  interpretation. 
Preparation  of  research  proposals.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Hulka,  Rudnick. 

EPID  234  RESEARCH  DESIGN  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (2).  Prerequisites,  EPID  160 
or  161  (concurrent).  Review  of  the  research  steps  in  epidemiologic  in- 
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vestigation,  choice  of  research  strategies  and  comparison  groups, 
hypothesis  generation,  data  analysis  and  interpretation.  Preparation  of 
research  proposals.  Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Omran. 
EPID  249  GENETICS  OF  COMMON  DISEASES  (Genetics  249)  (3)  Prerequisit- 
es, BIOS  1 50,  GNET  1 22  or  EPID  1  60;  or  permission  of  instructor.  Critical 
analysis  of  genetic  issues  in  human  disease.  The  genetics  of  cancer, 
heart  disease,  diabetes,  mental  illness,  mental  retardation,  hypertension 
and  arthritis  will  be  covered.  The  application  of  genetic  and 
epidemiological  techniques  will  be  examined.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week,  spring.  (1980  and  alternate  years.)  Swift. 

E  250    HEALTH   PROBLEMS  OF  BLACK  AMERICANS:  A  SOCIAL 

EPIDEMIOLOGIC  PERSPECTIVE  (3).  Prerequisites,  EPID  160;  BIOS 
105.  Examines  major  underlying  socioeconomic,  cultural  and 
psychological  factors  contributing  to  the  observed  Black  excess  in 
deaths  from  hypertension-related  disorders,  cancer,  alcoholism  and 
homicide  in  early  and  middle  adulthood.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two 
seminar  hours  a  week,  spring.  James. 

EPID     251     EPIDEMIOLOGIC  METHODS  IN  POPULATION  (3)   Prerequisites  I 
EPID  1 61  and/or  permission  of  instructor.  Uses,  limitations  of  traditional 
epidemiologic  strategies   in   population   research.  Advanced 
epidemiologic  methodologies  in  the  study  of  fertility  and  mortality  corre- 
lates, abortion,  sterilization,  contraception,  and  sterility.  Epidemiology  I 
in  family  planning  evaluative  research.  Epidemiologic  case  studies  in 
population.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  fall.  Omran. 
EPID     256     CARDIOVASCULAR  DISEASE  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (3).  Pre   or  co 
requisites  EPID  160,  BIOS  105,  or  their  equivalents.  Review  of  major 
issues  in  cardiovascular  disease  epidemiology,  summarization  of  relev- 
ant pathology  and  analogies  of  population  determinants  and  strategies 
for  prevention.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Tyroler,  Heiss,  Davis, 
Slome. 

EPID  257  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (4)  Prerequisites  EPID 
major,  second  year  or  above.  Provides  Epidemiology  majors  with  super- 
vised experience  in  teaching  and  course  preparation.  Students  act  as 
assistants  in  departmental  courses.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Faculty. 
EPID  258  WOMEN'S  HEALTH:  AN  EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  (3)  Prereq 
uisite,  EPID  160.  Permission  required  for  non-majors.  Critical  exploration 
and  research  on  factors  associated  with  selected  health  states  in  women 
and  health  service  utilization  by  women.  Emphasizes  examination  of 
hypotheses  on  health  correlates  of  women's  role  changes.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week,  spring.  Williams. 
EPID  264  CULTURE  AND  HEALTH  (3).  Prerequisites,  EPID  160  or  equivalent, 
basic  social  science  background,  permission  of  instructor.  The  role  of 
social,  cultural  and  psychological  factors  in  the  etiology  of  various  dis- 
orders. Emphasis  placed  upon  the  development  of  useful  frameworks 
and  on  methods  required  to  investigate  these  correlates  of  health.  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Kaplan. 
EPID  265  HISTORY  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisite,  EPID  160  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  This  course  considers  the  historical  development  of 
epidemiological  knowledge  and  method  in  relation  to  changing  patterns 
of  health  and  the  existing  scientific  "climate".  Four  lecture  hours  a  week, 
first  session,  summer.  Patrick. 
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EPID  266  EPIDEMIOLOGIC  INVESTIGATION  (3)  Prerequisites,  EPID  160,  EPID 
256,  BIOS  105,  or  their  equivalents.  Permission  required.  Designed  for 
the  acquisition  of  skills  in  epidemiologic  research,  through  the  investi- 
gation of  problems  in  cardiovascular  disease.  Available  data  sets  are 
used  for  tutored  research.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Heiss, 
Davis,  Slome,  Tyroler. 

EPID  267  OCCUPATIONAL  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (3)  Prerequisites  EPID  160  BIOS 
105.  Review  of  methods  of  investigation  and  epidemiologic  evidence  of 
diseases  associated  with  the  work  environment.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week,  spring.  Tyroler,  Shy,  Checkoway,  Andjelkovich. 

EPID  268  ADVANCED  METHODS  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (3)  Prerequisites,  EPID 
160  and  BIOS  105.  This  course  develops  a  systematic  overview  of  the 
methodologic  techniques  available  for  observational  and  experimental 
epidemiologic  investigation  at  the  stages  of  planning,  information  and 
analysis.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Kleinbaum,  Kupper, 
k  Wagner. 

EPID     276    ADVANCED  ENVIRONMENTAL  EPIDEMIOLOGY  AND  OCCUPA- 
3l  TIONAL  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisites,  EPID  160  or  162  or  equiva- 

lent; permission  of  instructor.  Designed  for  epidemiology  majors,  this 
C*  course  investigates  various  applications  of  the  principles  of 

C  epidemiologic  research  to  the  evaluation  and  identification  of  environ- 

mental and  occupational  health  hazards.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week, 
fall.  Shy. 

EPID     301     EPIDEMIOLOGIC  RESEARCH  IN  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  (1 )  Prerequi 
site,  EPID  160.  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Field  visit  to  D.C.  area 
federal  agencies  conducting  epidemiologic  research.  Meetings  with 
agency  scientists,  based  on  student  interests/goals.  Oral  and  written 
report  on  one  of  the  agencies  required.  No  field  fee.  Spring.  Shy. 

EPID  315  FIELD  TRAINING  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (6  10)  Prerequisite,  advanced 
standing.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  epidemiology  majors  a  super- 
vised field  experience  in  population  health  research.  Field  fee  $450.00. 
Summer.  Graduate  faculty. 

EPID     360     RESEARCH  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (2-9).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
361     structor.  Independent  investigation  in  consultation  with  an  instructor  who 
must  assign  or  approve  the  subject  of  research.  Credits  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  effort  and  rigor  of  the  research.  Fall,  spring,  summer.  Faculty. 

EPID  362  ENVIRONMENTAL  EPIDEMIOLOGY  SEMINAR  (3)  Detailed  critical 
reviews  of  selected  topics  in  environmental  epidemiology.  Students 
work  collaboratively  with  faculty  members  conducting  research  in  envi- 
ronmental determinants  of  disease.  Spring.  Tyroler. 

EPID     368     EPIDEMIOLOGIC  BASIS  OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES  (2) 

Prerequisites,  basic  course  in  epidemiology  and  biostatistics.  Prefer- 
ence to  students  with  practical  experience  in  community  health  service. 
The  application  of  epidemiologic  principles  and  methods  to  making 
community  diagnosis,  establishing  health  priorities  and  planning  and 
evaluating  health  problems.  Topics  include  indices,  classifications, 
strategies,  utilization,  screening,  intervention  and  outcome  of  care  prac- 
tices. Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Ibrahim. 
EPID  370  CLINICAL  EPIDEMIOLOGY  AND  PRIMARY  CARE  (2)  Prerequisite, 
EPID  160.  The  uses  of  clinical  epidemiology  in  answering  questions 
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concerning  the  delivery  of  primary  care.  Emphasis  on  conceptual  mod- 
els and  methods.  Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Wagner. 

EPID     392     MAJOR  PAPER  (1-6).  Fall,  spring  and  summer. 

EPID     394     DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3-9).  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

EPID     400     GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 


HADM  75  INTRODUCTION  TO  HEALTH  SERVICES  SYSTEMS  (3)  Introduction 
to  social,  political,  and  economic  rationale  for,  and  patterns  of,  health 
services  delivery  at  all  levels  of  government:  international,  national, 
state,  and  local.  Fall  and  spring.  Flash,  Staff. 

HADM  76  INTRODUCTION  TO  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  BEHAVIOR  (3).  Basic 
concepts  of  organizational  theory,  organizational  development,  and 
administrative  behavior  as  applied  to  the  field  of  health.  Fall.  Files. 

HADM  77  BUDGETING  AND  CONTROL  FOR  HEALTH  PROGRAMS  (3)  Basic 
methods  and  techniques  of  management  and  control  of  health  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  resource  development.  Spring.  Loddengaard. 

HADM  90  FIELD  TRAINING  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  Supervised 
field  experience  in  approved  health  agencies.  Field  Fee  $200.00.  Fall, 
spring,  summer.  Staff. 

HADM  103  CLINICAL  CONCEPTS  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  (3)  Presentation  and 
discussion  of  some  prevalent  diseases,  basic  diagnostic  and  treatment 
procedures  and  medical  terminology.  For  students  without  a  prior  clini- 
cal background.  Spring.  Phillips. 

HADM  105  CONCEPTS  OF  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  Survey  of  health  and 
human  services  organization  and  management  including  concepts  of 
administrative  systems,  government,  legal  and  public  interest  aspects, 
organizational  behavior  and  relations.  Fall  and  spring.  Staff,  Barry. 

HADM  109    CONCURRENT  FIELD  TRAINING  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

(1-3).  Supervised  observation  of  service  activities  in  health  service  or- 
ganizations. Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

HADM  113  HOSPITALS  AND  NURSING  HOMES  (3)  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  Hospital  care,  organization,  monitoring,  costs,  and  financing. 
Exploration  of  trends  and  issues  such  as  cost  controls,  productivity, 
quality  assurance,  medical  staffing  and  organization,  regional  organiza- 
tion, other  countries.  Fall.  Rosenfeld. 

HADM  119  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  (3)  Introduc 
tion  to  planning  and  evaluation  theories  and  methods,  with  simulated 
experiential  application  at  the  community  level.  Spring.  Staff. 

HADM  126  INTRODUCTION  TO  POPULATION  POLICY  (3)  Concepts  of  popula 
tion  policy  in  the  context  of  social  policy,  policy  implications  of  popula- 
tion dynamics,  policy  and  alternatives,  and  studies  in  policy  develop- 
ment process.  Fall.  Freymann. 

HADM  133  ISSUES  IN  HEALTH  CARE  (1-2).  No  prerequisite  By  means  of 
presentations  by  national  leaders  in  health  care  and  of  class  discus- 
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HADM  137 


HADM  140 
HADM  147 


HADM  152 


HADM  153 


HADM  158 


HADM  165 


HADM  167 


HADM  168 


HADM  176 


HADM  181 


sions,  problems  and  issues  and  changes  in  public  policy  in  health  care 
will  be  explored.  Spring.  Rosenfeld. 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION  (2)  Current 
trends  in  function  and  content  of  local  public  health  programs  and  rela- 
tionships with  citizens,  officials  and  governing  boards.  Student  interest 
and  experiences  used  to  determine  topics  for  detailed  examination. 
Spring.  Koomen. 

READINGS  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (1-6)  Staff 

POPULATION  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

(3).  Offers  basic  knowledge,  methods  and  skills  required  to  plan,  im- 
plement, administer  and  evaluate  fertility  control  programs.  Utilizes  dis- 
cussions, readings,  planning  exercises,  and  a  computer  game.  Spring. 
(Alternate  years.)  Loddengaard. 

POLICY  ISSUES  FOR  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 

(3).  Issues  determining  governmental  and  industrial  policy  toward 
health  and  safety  in  the  workplace.  Perspectives  of  federal  and  state 
governmental  and  industrial  policy  toward  health  and  safety  in  the  work- 
place. Perspectives  of  federal  and  state  governments,  labor,  manage- 
ment, occupational  medicine,  industrial  hygiene  and  public  health.  Fall. 
Barry. 

HEALTH  CARE  COSTS  AND  FINANCING  (3)  No  prerequisites 
Analysis  of  trends  in  utilization  of  services,  costs,  sources  and  methods 
of  health  financing.  Extensive  review  of  multiple  socio  economic  and 
geographic  factors  affecting  costs.  Examination  of  the  evolution  and 
trends  in  third  party  payment  (insurance)  mechanisms.  Fall  and  spring. 
Rosenfeld. 

ETHICAL  ISSUES  IN  MEDICAL  AND  HEALTH  POLICY  (3)  Nature  of 
ethical  thought  and  reasoning;  contributions  of  religion  and  science; 
historical  and  current  issues.  Sections  on  professional  practice  issues 
and  health  policy  issues.  Fall,  spring.  Allen,  Beauchamp. 

WOMEN  IN  MANAGEMENT  (3).  Analysis  of  current  status  of  women  in 
management  in  corporate  health  and  governmental  settings  in  the  U.S. 
Contributions  of  social  sciences  to  understanding  problems  in  women 
achieving  full  equality  with  male  managers.  Fall.  Allen. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH:  BASIC  KNOWL- 
EDGE AND  SKILLS  (2).  Survey  of  the  theory  practice  of  dental  public 
health,  epidemiology  and  natural  history  of  dental  disease,  dental  indi- 
ces, methods  of  prevention  and  control  on  population  groups.  Fall. 
Hughes,  Rozier. 

STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES  SYSTEMS 
(Human  Services  Administration  168)  (3)  Describes  development  of 
human  services  in  U.S.  with  exploration  of  functions  and  practices  in 
categorical  service  systems.  Considers  feasibility  of  integrating  func- 
tions into  more  comprehensive  service  system.  Fall.  Files,  Koomen. 
MANAGEMENT  OF  SERVICES  FOR  THE  AGED  AND  CHRONICALLY 
ILL.  (3).  Focuses  on  current  state  of  delivery  of  health  care  to  aged  and 
chronically  ill.  Consideration  given  to  characteristics  of  long-term  care 
institutions  and  alternatives  to  institutional  services.  Fall,  spring.  Staff. 

INTERPERSONAL  AND  GROUP  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  ADMINISTRA- 
TION (3).  Didactic  and  experiential  learnings  of  personal  understand- 
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ings  and  skills  the  administrator  needs  in  order  to  create  effective  inter- 
personal work  relationships  and  group  functioning  in  a  service  organiza- 
tion. Fall.  Edgerton. 

HADM  182  MANAGERIAL  ASPECTS  OF  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  OF 
HEALTH  ORGANIZATIONS  (3).  Finance  and  accounting  concepts  and 
techniques  applicable  to  managing  resources  in  health  organizations, 
with  emphasis  on  budgeting  and  control.  Spring,  Zelman. 

HADM  183  PERSONNEL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS  IN  HEALTH  (3)  Knowledge 
and  skills  development  in  the  personnel  function,  including  structures, 
staffing,  labor  relations,  motivation  and  leadership.  Spring.  Harper. 

HADM  185     FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HEALTH  CARE  INSTITUTIONS. 

(3).  Working  capital  management,  budget  process  and  short/long  term 
financing  in  managing  health  care  organizations.  Spring.  Zelman. 

HADM  187  SURVEY  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS  (3)  A  survey  of  the  de 
velopment  and  organization  or  mental  health  services  available  to  the 
public.  Selected  readings  and  field  observations.  Fall.  Miller. 

HADM  188  HEALTH  LAW  (3).  Familiarization  with  nature,  perspective  and  objects 
of  the  legal  process.  Provides  skills  in  understanding  legal  terminology, 
legal  reasoning  and  the  tools  of  law,  particularly  for  application  to  health 
care  management  and  in  making  health  policy  decisions.  Fall.  Wing, 
Jones. 

HADM  189  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERSONAL  EFFECTIVENESS  (3)  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.  To  increase,  (a)  awareness  of  how  personal 
feelings  and  those  of  others  affect  the  ability  to  behave  rationally  and  (b) 
ability  to  deal  with  those  feelings.  Approach  used  is  a  peer,  self-help 
method.  Emphasis  is  on  capacity  to  respond  awarely  to  others  and  deal 
effectively  with  the  environment.  Fall.  Flash. 

HADM  190     LEGAL  PROBLEMS  IN  HEALTH  FACILITIES  ADMINISTRATION  (3) 

Prerequisite,  HADM  1 88  or  permission  of  instructor.  Study  of  legal  prob- 
lems in  the  administration  of  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  other  health 
facilities,  and  their  relation  to  health  policy.  Spring.  Wing. 

HADM  195  IMPLEMENTING  AND  MANAGING  CHANGE  IN  HEALTH  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Alternative 
strategies  of  implementing  and  managing  change  within  health  organi- 
zations. Analytical  models  from  systems  approach,  interpersonal 
dynamics,  politics.  Case  discussions,  exercises,  student  participation. 
Fall.  Herzog. 

HADM  197  INTRODUCTION  TO  INJURY  CONTROL  (2).  An  examination  of  the 
biological,  psychological  and  social  factors  associated  with  injury. 
Conceptual  frameworks  for  understanding  injury  etiology  and  interven- 
tion strategies.  Fall.  Barry,  Waller. 

HADM  200  QUANTITATIVE  AND  ANALYTICAL  METHODS  FOR  HEALTH  AD- 
MINISTRATION (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Introduction 
to  process  of  decision  modeling,  emphasizing  formulation,  application 
and  computation  of  basic  management  science  models  in  health' admin- 
istration. Includes  decision  theory,  economic  analysis  and  linear  pro- 
gramming. Spring.  Parker. 

HADM  201     RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  HEALTH  AND  HEALTH  SERVICES.  (3) 

Prerequisite,  BIOS  100.  Examination  of  available  methodology  in  terms 
of  its  application  to  researchable  problems  in  health  administration. 
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HADM  202 
HADM  204 


HADM  206 


HADM  207 


HADM  208 


HADM  209 


HADM  210 


HADM  211 


HADM  217 


HADM  220 


HADM  221 


HADM  222 


HADM  223 


Provides  directed  supervision  of  students  carrying  out  empirical  re- 
search. Fall.  Veney. 

ISSUES  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (1-6).  Staff 

POLICY  FOR  ALCOHOL  AND  OTHER  DRUGS  (3)  Examination  of  the 
issues  in  formulating  and  implementing  policy  for  drug  problems,  in- 
cluding alcohol.  Conceptual  frameworks  for  understanding  the  etiology 
of  drug  problems  and  intervention  strategies.  Fall.  Beauchamp. 

FIELD  WORK  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (1  or  more)  This  course 
provides  an  opportunity  for  supervised  field  operation  and  experience  in 
approved  health  agencies.  Field  fee,  $450.  Spring/summer.  Staff. 

EVOLUTION,  ORGANIZATION  AND  FINANCING  OF  HEALTH  SYS- 
TEMS (3).  Societal,  technological  and  professional  forces  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  health  systems,  current  organizational  and  financing  pattern,  and 
various  emerging  issues.  Fall/spring.  Rosenfeld;  staff. 

HEALTH  POLICY  AND  LAW  (3).  Topics  include  historical  perspective 
on  health,  definition  of  community  health  needs,  public  policy  process 
and  health  policy  structure,  legal  bases  of  policy  and  policy  analyses. 
Fall/spring.  Beauchamp,  Flash,  Wing. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (3)  General  intro- 
duction to  health  management  concepts  and  methods  in  relation  to 
managerial  role,  program  planning,  implementation  and  evaluation. 
Fall.  Jain/Allen. 

HEALTH  MANAGEMENT  METHODS  I  (3)  Conceptual  and  methodol- 
ogy learnings  in  management  of  health  sciences  programs  and  agen- 
cies; includes  examination  of  administrative  processes  and  methods  of 
program  planning,  program  implementation  and  program  control.  Fall. 
Schaefer;  staff. 

HEALTH  MANAGEMENT  METHODS  II  (3)  Prerequisites  HADM  210 
and  296.  Continuation  of  HADM  21 0;  includes  methods  of  personnel  and 
management,  communication  and  coordination.  Spring.  Herzog,  staff. 

THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  HEALTH  PLANNING  AND  EVALUA- 
TION (3).  Prerequisite,  HADM  210  or  147.  Theory  of  planning  and  evalu- 
ation methods,  developed  through  experiential  learning  in  the  planning 
of  health  programs  and  design  of  program  evaluation.  Fall.  Schaefer. 

AREAWIDE  HEALTH  PLANNING  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. A  perspective  on  the  legal  background,  processes  and  prod- 
ucts of  areawide  health  planning,  with  special  reference  to  current  is- 
sues. Fall.  Phillips. 

HEALTH  MANPOWER  PLANNING:  METHODS  AND  ISSUES  (3)  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor.  Topics  include:  Manpower  study  de- 
sign, planning  methods,  new  career,  distribution,  productivity,  training 
and  manpower  utilization.  Case  examples  and  practical  exercise  in 
planning.  Spring.  Hall. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  DIAGNOSIS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (3)  Prerequi- 
sites. HADM  296  and  permission  of  instructor.  A  skill  application  course 
which  emphasizes  the  social/psychological  aspects  of  development 
and  change  in  complex  organizations.  Topics  will  include  the  utilization 
of  conflict  and  the  role  of  negotiation  in  change.  Fall,  spring.  Neely,  Jain. 
THE  POLITICS  OF  HEALTH  ORGANIZATIONS  (3)  Prerequisite 
HADM  208  or  permission  of  instructor.  A  view  of  health  agencies  from 
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the  perspective  of  the  competitive  struggle  for  public  support.  Topics 
covered  include:  the  concept  of  public  support;  the  constituencies  of 
health  organizations;  leadership,  expertise,  values  and  public  policies 
as  generators  of  public  support.  Fall.  Beauchamp,  Flash. 

HADM  224  SOME  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVALUA- 
TION (BIOS  224)  (3).  Planning  cycle,  methods  overview,  data  sources, 
PERT,  budgeting,  health  indices,  measurement  of  goal  fulfillment, 
achievement,  efficiency,  effectiveness,  research  designs,  benefit  cost 
analysis,  probability,  utility  and  decision  trees.  Spring.  Gillings,  staff. 

HADM  225  HEALTH  AND  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (3)  Basic 
concepts  of  Management  Informations  Systems,  with  emphasis  on  their 
application  to  hospitals  and  health  care  settings,  from  a  management 
science  approach.  Fall.  Parker. 

HADM  227  AMBULATORY  CARE  AND  RELATED  SERVICES  (3).  Prerequisites 
HADM  207  or  permission  of  instructor.  Review  of  experience,  current 
status,  trends,  and  public  policy  relating  to  ambulatory  health  care  and 
such  related  services  as  home  care,  day  care,  screening,  and  mental 
health  screening.  Spring.  Rosenfeld. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (3).  Review  and  analysis  of  cases 
dealing  with  the  process  of  how  community  problems  and  technological 
data  are  used  in  the  development  of  program  strategies,  evaluations  and 
plans.  Sections  may  be  organized  around  minority  group  needs,  mental 
health,  family  planning,  animal-related  health  problems,  and  similar  in- 
terest ares.  Spring.  Hines;  staff. 

PLANNING  CONSUMER-ORIENTED  HEALTH  PROGRAMS  (3). 
Policy/program  options  and  implementation  strategies  in  the  light  of 
contemporary  patterns  of  illness  and  the  efficacy  of  modern  health  im- 
provement interventions.  Fall.  Milio. 

INJURY  CONTROL  POLICY  AND  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION  (3) 

Social  economic  and  political  issues  in  injury  control.  Course  material 
drawn  from  federal,  state  and  local  intervention  programs  including  oc- 
cupational safety,  highway  safety,  product  safety,  and  poison  control. 
Spring.  Barry,  Waller. 

OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  AND  THE  HEALTH  SYSTEM  (3)  Prerequi 
site,  permission  of  instructor.  Analysis  of  deterministic  and  stochastic 
models  and  their  applicability  to  health  services  research.  Formulation 
of  decision  models  for  health  care  problems,  involving  mathematical 
programming,  simulation  and  heuristics.  Fall.  Parker. 

PUBLIC  POLICY  ANALYSIS  FOR  HEALTH  (3)  Prerequisite  HADM 
208  and  permission  of  instructor.  This  course  reviews  issues  in  the 
analysis  and  design  of  public  policy  for  health.  Topics  will  include  pol- 
icy and  ideology;  public  vs.  private,  majority  vs.  minority,  individual  vs. 
collective  issues,  the  uses  and  assumptions  of  formal  techniques,  such 
as  cost  benefit  analysis,  systems  analysis  and  social  policy  analysis. 
Fall.  Beauchamp. 

POLITICS  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES  (Human  Services  Administration 
256)  (3).  An  introduction  and  exploration  of  major  political  issues  ("who 
gets  what,  when,  how")  in  the  development  of  organizations  for  the  de- 
livery of  human  services:  reorganization,  decentralization,  coordination, 
services  integration.  Spring.  Files. 
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HADM  263  DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE  (3)  Dental  care  in  the  com- 
prehensive health  services  setting,  financing  and  payment,  social  and 
behavioral  science  applications,  emerging  role  of  auxiliary  personnel,' 
prevention  and  health  education,  organization  and  care  delivery,  pro- 
fessional regulation  and  accountability,  role  of  health  department  and 
community  dentistry  in  the  academic  setting.  Spring.  Hughes,  Rozier. 

HADM  266  UNITED  STATES  HEALTH  POLICY  (Maternal  and  Child  Health  266) 
(2-3).  Examination  of  policy  issues  pertaining  to  delivery  of  health  ser- 
vices in  the  U.S.  Evolution  and  current  development  are  examined  in  an 
effort  to  evaluate  the  administrative  implications  of  current  and  pro- 
posed systems  of  health  delivery  in  the  U.S.  Spring.  Miller. 

HADM  271  ISSUES  IN  HUMAN  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  (Human  Services 
Administration  271)  (3).  A  detailed  examination  of  selected  current  or- 
ganizational and  administrative  issues  in  the  human  services  field. 
Fall/spring.  Jain. 

HADM  282     INTERNATIONAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

(3).  Analytical  descriptions  of  (1)  national  health  systems  of  selected 
countries,  developed  and  developing,  and  (2)  U.S.  and  international 
efforts  in  promoting  health  development  in  the  less  developed  countries. 
Spring.  Schaefer. 

HADM  287  HEALTH  PROGRAM  LEADERSHIP  (3).  Explores  the  personnel  skills 
and  approaches  required  of  the  administrator  in  developing  and  operat- 
ing health  programs,  using  community  mental  health  center  leadership 
as  the  major  example.  Fall.  Hoi  lister. 

HADM  292  PSYCHOSOCIAL  PROBLEMS  AFFECTING  MENTAL  HEALTH  PRO- 
GRAM ADMINISTRATION  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 
Seminars  on  the  impacts  of  widespread  social  problems  (such  as  disas- 
ters, poverty,  morality  changes,  race  conflicts)  on  mental  health  pro- 
grams and  their  administration.  Summer.  Hollister. 

HADM  293  HEALTH  POLICY  AND  THE  GOVERNING  PROCESS:  EXECUTIVE, 
LEGISLATIVE,  AND  JUDICIAL  (3).  Prerequisite,  HADM  208  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  This  course  examines  the  political  ideology,  struc- 
tures, and  processes  through  which  health  policy  issues  are  generated, 
legislated,  adjudicated  and  administered  at  local,  state,  national,  and 
international  levels  of  governance.  Spring.  Flash. 

HADM  295  MANAGEMENT  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  DYSFUNCTIONS  (3)  Pre- 
requisite HADM  287.  Focus  on  administrator's  role  in  remediation  or 
prevention  of  behavioral  and  relationships  problems  with  clients,  staff, 
and  other  agencies.  Includes  problem  solving  and  skill  practice 
laboratories.  Spring.  Hollister. 

HADM  296  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR  OF  HEALTH  INSTITUTIONS  (3)  Re- 
view of  theory  and  empirical  findings  providing  approach  to  manage- 
ment and  organizational  behavior.  Topics  include  effect  of  technology 
and  size  on  organizational  structure,  performance,  roles  of  profession- 
als. Fall  and  spring.  Kaluzny,  Herzog,  Files. 

HADM  300  DOCTORAL  SEMINAR  IN  HEALTH  MANAGEMENT  I  (3)  Prerequisite, 
doctoral  standing.  Readings  and  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  health 
services.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  inter-relationships  of  adminis- 
trative and  organizational  theory  to  selected  health  service  topics.  Fall. 
Kaluzny,  staff. 
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301  DOCTORAL  SEMINAR  IN  HEALTH  MANAGEMENT  II  (3)  Prerequi- 
site, HADM  300.  Continuation  of  HADM  300.  Spring.  Kaluzny,  staff. 

304  SEMINAR  IN  TEACHING  OF  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (3)  Prob- 
lems and  processes  of  teaching  health  administration,  including  super- 
vised practicum  experience.  Fall,  spring.  Schaefer,  staff. 

305  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (3) 

Prerequisite,  Doctoral  standing  or  permission  of  instructor.  Seminar  in 
technologies  of  needs  assessment,  content  analysis,  objective  setting 
and  evaluation  as  applied  to  conventional  and  non-traditional  programs 
in  health  administration  education;  historical  and  comparative  ap- 
proaches. Fall,  spring.  Schaefer,  Herzog,  staff. 

317  MANAGEMENT  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  ISSUES  IN  MENTAL 
HEALTH  (3).  Prerequisites,  HADM  187,  210,  237  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Deals  with  selected  issues  like  integration  of  mental  health  in 
human  services  departments,  federal-state-local  funding  mix,  changing 
professional  roles  and  similar  other  issues.  Spring.  Jain,  Hoi  lister. 

331  INTERORGANIZATIONAL  RELATIONS  IN  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES  (3).  Prerequisites,  HADM  207,  210  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. The  primary  focus  of  this  course  is  the  inter-relationships  among 
provider  agencies  in  human  services.  Emphasis  is  given  to  conceptual 
models  that  relate  to  various  interorganizational  networks  and  various 
factors  affecting  these  interdependencies.  Spring.  (Alternate  years). 
Jain,  Schaefer. 

332  ORGANIZATIONAL  MEASUREMENT  (3)  Prerequisite,  Doctoral  stand- 
ing. Application  of  measurement  theory  to  problems  associated  with 
organizational  assessment.  Principles  of  validity  and  reliability  as  well 
as  associated  techniques  of  application  are  reviewed.  Indices  used  to 
assess  organizational  context,  structure,  function  and  performance  are 
considered  with  special  application  to  health.  Spring.  Veney,  Kaluzny. 

333  ADVANCED  METHODOLOGY  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  RE- 
SEARCH (2).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  145  and  HADM  201,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Research  methodology  as  applied  to  understanding  prob- 
lems in  health  care  delivery.  Consideration  is  given  to  experimental 
design,  data  collection,  and  application  of  appropriate  modes  of 
analysis  of  data.  Spring.  Veney. 

334  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION:  ADVANCED 
SEMINAR  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Integrative  study  of 
selected  theory  and  research  as  it  relates  to  the  organization  and  deliv- 
ery of  health  services.  Separate  seminars  are  developed  to  correspond 
to  the  doctoral  student's  specific  interests  and  needs.  Spring.  Staff. 

373  SEMINAR  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (1  or  more)  Fall,  spring  and 
summer.  Staff. 

384  ADVANCED  STUDIES  IN  POPULATION  POLICY  (3)  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.  Individualized  studies  on  special  problems  in 
population  policy  analysis  and  development  to  provide  skills  in  aspects 
of  goal  identification,  analyzing  relevant  organizational  processes. 
Spring.  Freymann. 

MASTER'S  PAPER  (1-3).  Staff 

MASTER'S  PAPER  (1-6)  Staff 
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HADM  400     GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0)  Staff 
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HEED  9  FRESHMAN  SEMINAR  (3).  For  freshmen  only.  A  review  of  the  natuij 
modern  health  problems  and  the  roles  of  the  individual,  the  commu 
the  health  professions  and  agencies  in  medical  care  and  health  mai 
nance.  Two  and  one-half  lecture  hours  per  week,  fall.  Boatn 
Hochbaum. 

HEED  33  TOPICS  IN  HUMAN  SEXUALITY  (3)  Open  to  undergraduates  anc 
permission  of  instructor.  Interpersonal  relationships,  abortion  and  c 
traception;  psycho-sexual  development,  marriage  and  responsibi 
legal  aspects  of  contraception,  sex  and  abortion.  Three  hours  a  w< 
fall  and  spring.  DeVellis,  staff. 

HEED  50  PERSONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  BEHAVIOR  (2)  Relatio, 
living  habits  and  practices  to  health  maintenance,  disease  preven 
and  use  of  the  health  care  system.  Fall.  Hochbaum. 

HEED  90  FIELD  TRAINING  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (6-12).  Experience  I 
functioning  health  educator  in  a  community  setting  under  supervis 
Credit  will  be  related  to  work  completed  and  time  spent  in  the  I 
setting.  Fall,  spring,  summer.  Boatman  and  staff. 

HEED  101  AGING  AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  (3)  (PHNU  101)  Biologi 
medical,  demographic,  and  social  aspects  of  aging.  New  methods  I 
concepts  of  aging  processes  and  their  implications.  Three  lecture  he 
per  week,  fall.  Staff. 

HEED    102     COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  FOR  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (3)  Ir 

duction  of  community  organization  in  community  health  education 
implications  for  the  function  of  the  community  health  educator.  (Perr 
sion  required  for  non-majors).  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours 
week,  fall.  Barnhill,  staff. 

HEED    103     METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (3)  Meth 
and  materials  in  school  and  community  health  education  practice, 
quired  for  all  undergraduate  majors.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboral 
hours  per  week,  fall.  Barr,  staff. 

HEED    104     SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (3)  Introc 
tion  to  school  health  education  and  administration  including  corn] 
nents  and  organization  of  a  comprehensive  school  health  program, 
riculum  design  and  evaluation.  (Permission  required  for  non-maji 
Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Barr,  staff. 

HEED    108     MINORITY  HEALTH  AND  HEALTH  SERVICES  DELIVERY(2)  The 
experiences  of  ethnic  minorities  in  the  United  States  with  special  re 
ence  to  the  implications  for  their  participation  in  health  programs.  H 
lecture  hours  per  week,  spring.  Hatch. 

HEED  109  RURAL  HEALTH  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION  (3)  Permission  of  I 
structor.  Community  education  and  action  as  modes  of  interventior 
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rural  communities.  Cross-cultural  perspectives  of  rural  health  develop- 
ment. Three  seminar  hours  a  week.  Hatch. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (2).  Permission  of  instructor 
The  relationship  between  human  behavior  and  health;  natural  and  plan- 
ned change  in  health-related  behavior  in  the  individual,  small  group  and 
community;  principles  of  program  design  and  evaluation;  the  role  of  the 
client.  For  health  education  majors  only.  One  lecture  and  two  seminar 
hours  per  week,  fall  and  spring.  Dawson. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  (2).  Determinants  of 
health-related  consumer  and  provider  behaviors  and  means  to  promote 
behavioral  change  by  working  with  individuals  and  communities,  with 
focus  on  problems  encountered  by  various  health  professionals.  For 
non-majors.  Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Hochbaum. 
INTERPERSONAL  AND  GROUP  RELATIONS  (2).  Prerequisite  per 
mission  of  instructor.  An  experimental  study  of  human  relations  with 
emphasis  on  analysis  of  interpersonal  and  group  interaction,  the  effec- 
tive use  of  intervention  in  group  problem  solving,  leadership  styles  and 
team  building,  inter-group  cooperation  and  conflict.  Six  hours  a  week  for 
ten  weeks,  fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

PROBLEMS  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (1  or  more)  Prerequisites  to  be 
arranged  with  the  faculty  in  each  individual  case,  depending  upon  the 
problem  that  is  to  be  studied.  A  course  for  students  of  public  health  who 
wish  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  some  special  problem  in  public 
health  education.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

GROUP  DYNAMICS  &  DISCUSSION  GROUP  LEADERSHIP:  HUMAN 
SEXUALITY  (4).  Permission  of  instructor  prerequisites,  HEED  33  or 
graduate  status.  Interpersonal  and  group  interaction,  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Design  and  application  of  training  of  exercises.  Focus  on  lead- 
ership in  group  dealing  with  human  sexuality.  Students  lead  discussions 
of  small  groups  of  students  in  HEED  33.  (Topics  in  Human  Sexuality). 
Fall,  spring.  DeVellis;  staff. 

IB   200,  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  BEHAVIOR  CHANGE  (1  or  more)  Prerequisite, 

201,  permission  of  instructor.  HEED  200-natural  change  process  in  health- 

202,  related  behavior;  HEED  201-planned  change;  personal  and  non- 
203,  personal  methods.  HEED  202-program  design  and  evaluation;  HEED 
204  203  personal  development  and  community  action;  HEED  204-social 

class  and  culture  variations  in  planned  change.  Fall,  spring,  and  sum- 
mer. Staff. 

206     EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE  IN  POPULATION  PLANNING 

(2).  Permission  of  instructor.  The  study  of  social  and  behavioral  factors 
in  the  adoption  of  new  practices;  cross-cultural  analyses  and  planning 
for  the  educational  aspects  of  population  control  programs  including 
implementation,  evaluation,  and  training  of  personnel.  Two  laboratory 
hours  per  week,  spring.  Whitehead. 

208  UNITS  OF  PRACTICE  I:  FAMILY  AND  KINSHIP  SYSTEMS.  (1-3). 
Permission  of  instructor.  The  relationship  of  family  and  kinship  patterns 
to  health  behavior;  implications  for  planned  change.  One  to  three  lecture 
hours  a  week.  Whitehead,  staff. 

209  UNITS  OF  PRACTICE  II:  INDIVIDUAL,  SMALL  GROUP  AND  NET- 
WORK (1-3).  Corequisite,  enrollment  in  HEED  241  or  permission  of  in- 
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structor.  Behavior  systems  in  the  individual,  small  group,  family 
other  styles  for  planned  change  in  personal  health-related  beha\ 
interpersonal  and  non-personal  methods.  Three  lecture  hours  a  M 
fall  and  spring.  Hochbaum. 
HEED    210     UNITS  OF  PRACTICE  III:  THE  COMMUNITY  (1-3).  Corequisite, 

rollment  in  HEED  241.  or  permission  of  instructor.  The  nature  and  « 
lineation  of  communities  as  social  systems;  theories,  principles 
practices  relevant  to  health-related  community  development  process 
the  identification  of  formal  and  informal  leadership  and  power  sti 
tures,  etc.  Two  lecture  and  seminar  hours  per  week,  fall,  spring, 
summer.  Dawson. 

HEED    211     UNITS  OF  PRACTICE  IV:  SOCIAL  POLICY  AND  LARGE  POPUI  [ 
TIONS  (1-3).  Health  education  social  policy  roles  and  strategies, 
nature  and  delineation  of  policy  and  large  populations  as  units  of  he; 
education  practice;  includes  field  practicum.  One-three  seminar,  c 
three  laboratory  hours  per  week,  spring.  Steckler,  Dawson. 

HEED  212  CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  IN  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  DECISH 
MAKING  (1-4).  Permission  of  instructor.  Theories  and  concepts  of 
zen  participation  in  community  health  settings;  an  historical  reviev\ 
mandated  citizen  participation;  and  strategies  for  enhancing  citize 
ability  to  influence  the  social  policy  process.  One-three  lecture  hoi 
0-two  seminar  hours  per  week,  fall.  Steckler. 

HEED    222,    PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  (1  or  2).  Corequisite,  enrollment  in  HE 
223    242  or  permission  of  instructor.  Studies  in  the  professional  role  of 
change  agent  and  consultant  with  special  reference  to  cross-culti 
settings;  the  development  of  the  professional  and  sources  of  innovatl 
in  practice.  One  or  two  hours  a  week,  summer.  Steuart,  staff. 

HEED   230,    CROSS-CULTURAL  CONSULTATION  (1-3).  Permission  of  instruc 
231,    Enrollment  required  in  total  series.  The  process  and  content  of  cro 
232    cultural  and  international  consultation  in  technical  assistance  to 
veloping  country  health  programs  with  special  reference  to  planrj 
social  and  behavioral  change.  Two  or  more  lecture  hours  per  week,  f 
spring  and  summer.  Steuart. 

HEED  234  TEAM  PROBLEM  SOLVING  (1  or  more).  Prerequisites,  HEED  133 
permission  of  instructor.  An  experimental  study  of  interpersonal  re 
tions  in  professional  team  settings;  intra-  and  inter-team  relationsl 
process  to  large  social  systems  with  emphasis  on  interventi 
techniques.  Two  or  more  hours  a  week,  spring.  Staff. 

HEED  235,  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (1-3)  Pernr 
236  sion  of  instructor.  Independent  projects  in  the  design,  production, 
dation  and  utilization  of  self-instructional  training  materials  for  use 
college  courses,  in-service  training  programs,  patient  education, 
Students  may  arrange  for  credit  proportionate  to  the  complexity  of  1 
individual  projects.  Two  or  more  lecture  hours  per  week,  fall  and  sprii 
Flair,  Stritter,  staff. 

HEED    240     FIELD  WORK:  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNITY  ACTION  (2 

more).  Corequisites,  HEED  130,  HEED  133  or  permission  of  instruct 
Establishing  client-professional  relations;  community  group  develc 
ment  and  participation  in  planning;  preliminary  analysis  of  select 
demographic,  social,  cultural  and  epidemiological  features  of  the  co 
munity  needs.  Field  fee,  $450.  Fall.  Dawson,  staff. 
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241  FIELD  WORK:  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  DESIGN  (2  or  more)  Pre 
requisite,  HEED  240  or  permission  of  instructor.  Data-collection  and 
analysis  relevant  to  program  objectives,  methods  and  evaluative  re- 
search with  associate  community  group  participation  in  planning  and 
implementation.  Spring.  Dawson,  staff. 

242  FIELD  WORK:  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  COMMUNITY  AC- 
TION (2  or  more).  Prerequisite,  HEED  241  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Client-professional  partnership  in  community  action  in  selection  design 
of  techniques  for  health  related  behavior  change  in  program  evaluation. 
Summer.  Dawson,  staff. 

243  FIELD  WORK:  ADVANCED  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  DEVELOPMENT 

(2  or  more).  Prerequisite,  HEED  242  or  permission  of  instructor.  Client 
and  professional  consultation  in  community  health  development,  in  per- 
sonnel development  and  supervision  of  non-professional  and  profes- 
sional community  health  workers.  Summer.  Dawson,  staff. 

244  FIELD  WORK  EVALUATION  (2  or  more).  Prerequisite  HEED  243  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Studies  of  change  processes  in  the  community 
setting  and  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  role  of  the  change 
agent.  Fall.  Dawson,  staff. 

250,  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (13)  Corequisite, 

251,  enrollment  in  HEED  241,  242,  243,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Introduc- 

252  tion  to  research  and  evaluation  methods  of  particular  relevance  to  plan- 
ned change  in  health-related  behavior.  Two  or  more  hours  per  week. 
Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Earp,  Steckler. 

253  NATURAL  CHANGE  DETERMINANTS  IN  HEALTH-RELATED  BE- 
HAVIOR (3).  Permission  of  instructor.  An  integrated  behavioral  science 
approach  to  unplanned  determinants  of  change  in  the  health-related 
behavior  systems  of  the  individual,  small  group  and  community.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week,  fall.  Steuart. 

254,  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  (1-3).  Corequisite,  enrollment  in  HEED 
255  234,  or  permission  of  instructor.  The  study  of  training  and  supervision  as 
processes  for  personnel  development  in  programs  of  planned  change; 
training  system  strategies,  design,  teaching  styles,  methods  and  evalua- 
tion; the  personnel  development  role  in  supervision,  effects  of  organiza- 
tional climate,  etc.  Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  summer.  Staff. 

310,  SEMINAR  IN  BEHAVIOR  CHANGE  (2  or  more)  Prerequisite  permis 

311,  sion  of  instructor.  HEED  310-social  epidemiology  and  health  education; 

312,  HEED  311  -the  behavioral  science  foundations  of  health  education; 

313,  HEED  312-cultural  change  processes  and  health;  HEED  313-behavior 

314,  change  processes  in  the  individual  and  small  network;  HEED  314-power 

315,  structure,  leadership  and  community  action;  HEED  314-dynamics  of 

316,  planned  change;  HEED  31 6-health  personnel  and  the  client;  HEED 
317  31 7-cross-cultural  and  international  aspects  of  health  programs.  Four  or 

more  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

340  ADVANCED  FIELD  TRAINING  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (8)  Under 
the  guidance  of  faculty  and  field  counselors,  students  in  this  course  may 
assume  major  responsibility  in  field  centers  for  a  special  phase  of  pub- 
lic health  education  —  program  planning  and  development,  intensive 
studies  and  surveys  of  problem  situations,  evaluations,  inservice  train- 
ing, etc.  —  or  for  a  community-wide  program  on  a  temporary  basis. 
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Open  only  to  advanced  graduate  students  who  have  been  engage 
public  health  education  at  least  two  years  beyond  completion  of 
master's  program.  Field  fee  $450.  Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

HEED   350,  ADVANCED  RESEARCH  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (2-9).  Permis 

351,  of  instructor.  Available  only  to  students  capable  of  pursuing  indef 

352  dent  research  projects  under  supervision.  Four  laboratory  hours 
week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

HEED   392  MASTER'S  PAPER  (1-6).  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

HEED   394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3  9)  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 

HEED   400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

MHCH  103     REPRODUCTIVE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  CONCEPTION  CONTROL 

Human  sexuality,  reproductive  physiology,  methods  of  regulation;  | 
gnancy,  fetal  wastage,  infertility,  sterilization,  abortion  and  commu 
responsibilities  discussed.  Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Hulka.  ' 

MHCH  105     DISORDERS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEARNING  IN  CHILDHO 

(SOWO  105)  (Physical  Therapy  105)  (3).  Permission  of  instructor.  In 
disciplinary  approach  to  developmental  problems  in  children.  Overv 
of  etiological  factors,  diagnostic  and  management  techniques.  Led 
and  discussion.  Individual  and  group  projects.  Two  lecture  hour 
week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  C.  Knobeloch  and  DDDL  staff. 

SEMINAR  IN  CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  WOMEN'S  HEALTH  (3),  Semi 
course  dealing  with  issues  relating  to  changing  roles  of  women  < 
parents,  with  implications  for  individual  family  and  community  and 
the  well-being  of  children.  Consideration  is  given  to  women  health  f! 
viders  and  developments  in  health  care.  Spring.  Staff. 

PROBLEMS  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  (1-3)  Prerequis 
to  be  arranged  with  the  faculty  in  each  individual  case.  Two  to  six  he 
a  week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

ISSUES  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  TODAY  (3)  For  stude 
outside  the  department  of  MCH  who  desire  an  overview  of  content 
programs  in  maternal  and  child  health  including  family  planning, 
phasis  will  be  directed  to  contemporary  approaches  to  promoting  he 
and  providing  services  for  families.  Spring.  Kotch,  Swenson. 

MHCH  208  CONCURRENT  FIELD  TRAINING  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHI 
HEALTH  (1-4).  An  elective  faculty  supervised  field  experience  in  c< 
munity  maternal  and  child  health  services  in  relation  to  background 
experience,  special  interest,  and  future  professional  plans.  Maria 
number  of  laboratory  hours  per  week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Stafrl 

MHCH  209  PROCESSES  OF  HEALTH  SERVICE  PROGRAM  DEVELOPME 
(HADM  209)  (2).  Non-majors  require  permission  of  instructor.  Throi 
review  of  health  service  program  characteristics,  and  analysis  of 
processes  by  which  they  came  about,  students  will  acquire  understa 
ing  for  preparation  of  a  proposal  for  an  MCH  program,  or  some  aspec 
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one,  for  a  specific  community.  One  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  per 
week,  fall.  Miller. 

H  210     MATERNAL  AND  INFANT  HEALTH  AND  FAMILY  PLANNING  (2) 

Non-majors  require  permission  of  instructor.  Health  needs,  problems 
and  programmatic  issues  in  maternal-infant  health  and  family  planning. 
Includes  biologic,  sociocultural  and  psychological  factors.  One  lecture, 
two  seminar  hours,  fall.  Siegel,  Watkins. 

H  211  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  II  (2).  Non  majors  require  permis 
sion  of  instructor.  Continuation  of  MHCH  210  with  a  foundation  of  basic 
factors  related  to  development  and  health  of  children  from  infancy 
through  adolescence.  The  organization  and  program  planning  of  com- 
munity health  services  for  children  are  emphasized.  Two  lecture  and 
four  seminar  hours  a  week,  spring.  Watkins,  Kotch. 

H  213  RESEARCH  UTILIZATION  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  (2) 
This  course  is  designed  to  provide  each  student  with  major  interest  in 
maternal  and  child  health  the  ability  to  utilize  research  conducted  by 
others.  Emphasis  is  upon  evaluating  the  research  methodology  used  by 
others  and  applying  that  research  to  the  assessment,  planning  and  im- 
plementation of  policies  and  programs  in  maternal  and  child  health. 
Two  hours  per  week,  spring.  Bauman. 

H  214  FIELD  TRAINING  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  (2  8)  Re- 
quired of  selected  students  in  terms  of  their  background  of  experience, 
special  interests,  and  future  professional  plans.  An  additional  field  fee  of 
$450.00  will  be  assessed.  Summer,  6-10  weeks.  Staff. 

H  215  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSESSMENT  AND  CARE  (Public  Health  Nursing 
215)  (2).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Seminar  series  which 
emphasizes  theoretical,  conceptual  and  practice  bases  fundamental  to 
assessment  of  infants  and  young  children  in  community  settings.  Focus 
is  upon  wellness  care  and  management  of  common  and  longterm  child- 
hood conditions.  Spring.  Stocking. 

H  217  CHILD  HEALTH:  NURSING  INTERVENTION  (Public  Health  Nursing 
217)  (1-6).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  For  nurses  with  ap- 
propriate theoretical  and  experiential  backgrounds  in  child  health  and 
development.  Emphasis  is  upon  nursing  practice  with  infants,  young 
children  and  their  families  in  a  variety  of  community  settings  throughout 
North  Carolina.  Spring.  Stocking;  staff. 

H  220  ANTEPARTAL  THEORY:  ASSESSMENT  AND  CARE  OF  PREGNANT 
WOMEN  (Public  Health  Nursing  220)  (2).  Theoretical  basis  of  antepartal 
care  emphasizing  the  concept  of  risk  and  assessment  of  maternal  and 
fetal  well-being.  Fall.  Staff. 

H  221  ANTEPARTAL  ASSESSMENT  AND  CARE  OF  PREGNANT  WOMEN : 
CLINICAL  PRACTICE  (Public  Health  Nursing  221)  (3).  Prerequisites, 
permission  of  instructor.  Corequisite,  Maternal  and  Child  Health  220. 
Initial  and  on-going  assessment  of  pregnant  women  including  physical 
and  pelvic  examinations.  Designed  for  nurses.  Spring.  Staff. 

H  222  FAMILY  PLANNING  THEORY:  ASSESSMENT  AND  CARE  OF 
WOMEN  IN  THE  REPRODUCTIVE  YEARS  (Public  Health  Nursing  222) 
(1).  For  health  professionals  doing  family  planning  counseling.  Includes 
mode  of  action,  effectiveness,  contraindications,  side  effects,  complica- 
tions, advantages,  disadvantages  of  temporary  and  permanent  methods 
of  birth  control.  First  summer  session.  Staff. 
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MHCH  223  FAMILY  PLANNING  ASSESSMENT  AND  CARE:  CLINICAL  PR/ 
TICE  (Public  Health  Nursing  223)  (2  or  3).  Prerequisites,  permissior 
instructor.  Corequisite,  Maternal  and  Child  Health  222.  Initial  and' 
going  assessment  of  women  requesting  or  utilizing  temporary  birth  c< 
trol  method.  Nurse  students  competent  in  performing  physical  and  p 
vie  exams,  2  credits;  other  nurses,  3  credits.  Second  summer  sessil 
Staff. 

MHCH  224  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE:  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  AND  PR 
GRAMS  (3).  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Health  needs  of  schi 
aged  children;  analysis  of  policies  and  programs  that  are  responsive! 
those  needs  with  emphasis  on  school  based  initiatives,  and  scho 
community  interactions.  Lecture  seminar,  with  guest  faculty.  Sprit 
Stocking. 

MHCH  225     PRACTICUM:  LEADERSHIP  IN  SCHOOL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS  (1 

Prerequisites,  MHCH  224  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  instructor, 
elective,  individually  planned  and  supervised  school-community  bas< 
field  experience.  Designed  to  provide  leadership  experiences  in  del 
ery  of  school  health  services.  Spring.  Stocking. 

MHCH  254  SOCIAL  WORK  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  (2)  Analyzes  role  and  functions 
social  workers  in  Public  Health  with  emphasis  on  multi-discipline! 
practice.  Focus  is  on  planning  social  work  component  of  health  pj 
gram.  Observational  visits  to  selected  sites.  Fall.  Watkins. 

MHCH  255    CASE  AND  PROGRAM  CONSULTATION  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  (2- 

Examination  of  the  practice  of  case  and  program  consultation  in  pub! 
health  settings.  Analysis  of  consultation  as  a  mutual  problem-solvi 
process  including  evaluation.  Roles  and  relationships  of  consultant  ai 
consultee  are  considered  with  provision  for  an  experential  learning  c( 
portunity.  Emphasis  is  on  multidisciplinary  practice.  Spring  (3  with  pre 
ticum),  summer  (2).  Watkins. 

MHCH  266  UNITED  STATES  HEALTH  POLICY  (Health  Administration  266)  (2- 
An  examination  of  policy  issues  pertaining  to  delivery  of  health  servic 
in  the  United  States.  Evolution  and  current  developments  are  examin 
in  an  effort  to  evaluate  the  administrative  implications  of  current  a 
proposed  systems  of  health  delivery  in  the  U.S.  Two  hours  a  wet 
spring.  Allen,  Miller. 

RESEARCH  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  (2  or  more)  Op 
by  special  arrangement  to  students  desiring  to  initiate  and  pursue 
original  investigation  of  a  selected  program.  Four  or  more  hours  a  wet\ 
fall,  spring,  or  summer.  Staff. 

SEMINAR  IN  DISORDERS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEARNING 
CHILDHOOD  (PHYT  307)  (2).  Seminar  for  students  with  pr 
background  in  child  development  or  related  areas  on  interdiscipline 
diagnosis  and  management  of  developmental  problems  in  childhoc 
Focus  on  staff  and  student  prepared  case  material.  Two  seminar  hour^ 
week,  spring.  Knobeloch;  DDDL  Staff. 
MHCH  309     ISSUES  OF  ADVOCACY  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  (1 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  Current  efforts  to  extend  entitlemer 
to  health  services  are  examined  in  the  context  of  professional  consul 
tion  and  technical  assistance.  Concurrent  related  field  training  possib 
Two  seminar  hours  per  week,  spring.  Miller. 
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iCH  315     SEMINAR  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  (2).  Non  majors  re 
quire  permission  of  instructor.  This  seminar  provides  an  opportunity  for 
students  and  faculty  to  explore  in  greater  depth  selected  subjects  within 
the  field  of  maternal  and  child  health.  Two  seminar  hours  a  week,  sum- 
mer. Staff. 

ICH  320     SEMINAR  IN  PROGRAMSTO  AFFECT  HUMAN  REPRODUCTION  (2). 

Application  of  health  services  research  and  behavioral,  biological, 
epidemiological,  and  clinical  studies  in  human  reproduction  and  repro- 
ductive outcomes.  Four  hours  a  week,  fall.  Udry. 
ICH  321  SEMINAR  IN  PROGRAMS  TO  AFFECT  CHILD  CARE  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT (2).  Analysis  of  programmatic  research  and  behavioral 
and  biological  studies  in  child  care  and  development;  its  contribution  to 
the  design  and  to  the  research  and  evaluation  of  programs  affecting 
child  care  and  development.  Four  hours  a  week,  spring.  Schaefer, 
Siegel. 

ICH  322    HUMAN  SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR  (3).  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

Scientific  foundation  for  understanding  human  sexual  behavior.  Includ- 
ing biological,  psychological  and  sociological  perspectives.  Research 
emphasis.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Udry. 

ICH  393     MASTER'S  THESIS  (3-6).  Fall  and  spring. 

ICH  394     DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3  or  more)  Fall  and  spring. 

\CH  400    GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0) 


iPARTMENT  OF  NUTRITION 

JTR  50  INTRODUCTION  TO  HUMAN  NUTRITION  (3)  Presented  as  an  inte- 
grated body  of  knowledge  derived  from  several  disciplines.  Functions 
and  sources  of  man's  food.  Nutrient  requirements  and  their  relation  to 
health  and  disease.  The  relevance  of  nutrition  to  individual  well  being, 
social  welfare  and  economic  development.  Three  lecture  hours  per 
week,  fall.  Anderson. 

ITR  100  NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  HEALTH  (3).  Prerequisite,  EPID  160  A  re 
view  of  the  physiological  and  environmental  determinants  of  human  nut- 
ritional requirements  and  the  relation  of  diet  to  human  health  and  dis- 
ease. Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  spring.  Edozien. 
ITR  110  APPLIED  NUTRITION  FOR  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  (3)  Prerequisite 
es,  previous  or  concurrent  courses  in  chemistry,  biochemistry,  and 
physiology/anatomy  at  undergraduate  or  graduate  level.  Knowledge 
and  understanding  of  nutrition  and  application  to  the  preventative  and 
therapeutic  care  of  man  in  a  health-team  approach.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week,  spring.  Anderson,  staff. 

ITR   140    READINGS  IN  NUTRITION  (1-6).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Reading  and  tutorial  guidance  in  special  areas  of  nutrition  such  as 
international  nutrition  and  nutrition  and  population.  Fall,  spring  and 
summer.  Staff. 

ITR  150  CELL  BIOLOGY  (4).  Prerequisites,  a  course  each  in  biochemistry  and 
physiology  or  permission  of  instructor.  A  review  of  the  general  structure 
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and  function  of  the  cell.  Chemistry  and  metabolism  of  carbohydrates 
proteins,  lipids,  vitamins  and  minerals.  Endocrine  and  nervous  integra 
tion  of  cellular  mechanisms.  Four  lecture  hours  per  week,  fall.  Anderson 
Switzer. 

NUTR    151     CELL  BIOLOGY  LABORATORY  (3).  Prerequisites,  two  chemistry  labo 
ratory  courses  and  concurrent  registration  in  NUTR  150.  A  laboratory 
course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  equipment  and  theory  o 
modern  biochemical  and  biophysical  methods  used  in  nutrition  re 
search.  Six  laboratory  hours  per  week,  fall.  Switzer,  Anderson. 

NUTR    152     MEAL  PLANNING,  FOOD  SELECTION  AND  PREPARATION  (3)  Pre 

requisite,  NUTR  50  or  equivalent.  Introduction  to  foods  important  in  the 
American  diet;  composition  and  properties;  factors  affecting  the  selec 
tion,  handling  and  preparation  of  foods;  menu  planning  and  meal  prepay 
ration.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  fall.  Folds. 

NUTR   153     FOOD  PRODUCTION,  PROCESSING  AND  PACKAGING  (3)  Prereq 
uisite,  NUTR  50  or  equivalent.  Impact  of  all  parts  of  food  industry  or 
availability  and  nutritive  value  of  foods,  and  food  safety.  Three  lecture 
'•v.  hours  per  week,  spring.  Forsythe. 

NUTR  154  HUMAN  NUTRITION  (3).  Prerequisites,  NUTR  50  or  equivalent  and 
course  in  biochemistry  or  permission  of  instructor.  A  second  leve 
course  in  human  nutrition  which  deals  with  nutrient  requirements  in  re\a\ 
tion  to  specific  cellular  needs  and  mechanisms.  Structural  anc 
metabolic  aspects  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  proteins,  vitamins  and  min 
erals.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  spring.  Fanelli. 
NUTR  155  INTRODUCTION  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUTRITION  (3)  Prerequisite 
NUTR  50  or  equivalent.  The  functions  of  the  nutritionist  in  the  community 
including  an  assessment  of  nutritional  needs  and  an  examination  o 
existing  food  and  nutrition  programs  and  services  and  their  relationship 
to  other  health  and  social  programs.  Occasional  field  trips  to  agencies 
Three  hours  per  week,  spring.  Farthing. 
NUTR  156  FOOD  SERVICE  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT  (3)  Basic  concepts  o 
food  service  system  management  applied  to  small  and  medium-sizec 
group  and  health  care  facilities  in  the  community.  Two  lecture  and  labo\ 
ratory  hours  per  week,  spring.  Staff. 

NUTR  157  THERAPEUTIC  NUTRITION  (3)  Pre-  or  corequisites,  NUTR  152  anc 
NUTR  154  or  equivalent  courses.  A  study  of  the  relationship  of  diet  tc 
diseases  of  man  and  of  dietary  intervention  in  the  prevention  and/o 
treatment  of  these  conditions.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  spring 
Burge. 

NUTR  158  CLINICAL  NUTRITION  PRACTICE  (16)  Prerequisite,  NUTR  157  o 
equivalent.  Students  are  assigned  to  a  medical  facility  where,  unde 
supervision  of  registered  dietitians,  they  participate  in  nutritional  care  o 
patients.  Field  fee  $350.  Forty  hours  per  week  for  twelve  weeks,  summer 
Burge. 

NUTR  159  FOOD  HABITS  (3).  Social,  cultural,  and  psychological  influences  or 
food  consumption  patterns  of  individuals.  Includes  a  study  of  selectee 
research  methodologies  and  alternate  U.S.  food  consumption  patterns 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  spring.  Burge. 
NUTR  160  ECONOMICS  OF  NUTRITION  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  (3)  Prerequisite 
two  social  science  courses.  Concepts  and  methodologies  used  b) 
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economists  in  examining  health  and  nutritional  issues  at  the  mic- 
roeconomic  level.  Emphasis  will  be  on  examining  how  economics  can 
be  used  to  understand  the  determinants  and  consequences  of  health/ 
nutritional  status  and  a  few  key  aspects  of  health  and  nutrition  behavior. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  spring.  Popkin. 

200  MATERNAL,  INFANT  AND  CHILD  NUTRITION  (3)  Prerequisite,  NUTR 
154  or  permission  of  instructor.  This  course  covers  the  nutritional  needs 
of  women  during  the  childbearing  years,  infants  and  children;  the  com- 
munity, ethnic  and  socioeconomic  influences  on  food  intake  of  these 
target  populations,  and  community  food  and  nutrition  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  their  unique  nutritional  needs.  Four  seminar  hours  per 
week,  fall.  Kaufman. 

201  NUTRITION  OF  ADULTS  AND  THE  ELDERLY  (3)  Prerequisite,  NUTR 
154  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  instructor.  A  review  of  the  effects  of 
the  aging  process  on  human  nutrition,  Physiological,  psychological  and 
sociological  factors  which  affect  dietary  habits  and  nutrient  intake  will 
be  examined.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  spring.  Edozien. 

202  NUTRITIONAL  PATHOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisite,  NUTR  154.  A  review  of 
the  epidemiology,  pathology  and  prevention  of  disorders  related  to  diet 
and  nutrition.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  spring.  Edozien. 

205  PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUTRITION  (3).  Prerequisite, 
NUTR  154  or  equivalent.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  roles  and  functions  of  the  nutritionist  in  community  health  and  to 
assist  them,  through  classroom  work  and  practical  experience  in  the 
community,  to  acquire  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  per- 
form these  functions.  Three  lecture  hours  and  concurrent  field  experi- 
ence per  week,  fall.  Farthing. 

207  NUTRITION  EDUCATION  (3).  Principles  and  practice  of  nutrition  edu- 
cation with  emphasis  on  the  community  setting  for  small  groups  and 
individuals.  Use  of  modern  techniques,  including  written  and  au- 
diovisual instruments,  geared  to  modification  of  dietary  behavior  and  to 
prevention  of  disease.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  fall.  Farthing. 

208  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  (3)  Prerequisite,  NUTR 
205.  An  overview  of  major  components  of  local,  state  and  federal  public 
health  nutrition  programs  covering  their  legislation  and  administrative 
structures  and  responsibilities  of  the  nutritionist  in  planning,  administra- 
tion and  management.  Four  seminar  hours  and  concurrent  field  experi- 
ence per  week,  spring.  Kaufman. 

212  NUTRITIONAL  ASSESSMENT  (3).  Prerequisites,  NUTR  1  54  and  labo- 
ratory experience  in  chemistry  or  nutrition  science.  This  course  de- 
velops the  theory  and  rationale  of  nutritional  assessment  of  individuals 
and  communities  with  various  techniques  including  clinical,  an- 
thropometric, dietary  and  laboratory  methods.  Emphasis  is  given  to  ex- 
perimental design.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week, 
spring.  Edozien,  Switzer. 

INTERNATIONAL  NUTRITION  (3).  Critical  review  of  the  dimensions  of 
world  problems  in  nutrition,  with  emphasis  on  the  micro  and  macro 
determinants  of  malnutrition,  the  consequences  of  malnutrition,  and  the 
programs  and  policies  for  eliminating  malnutrition.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week,  fall.  Popkin. 
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NUTR   240    PROBLEM  IN  NUTRITION  (1-6).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruct^ 
A  course  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a  study  of  some  special  probl 
in  nutrition.  Lectures,  seminars  and/or  laboratory  work  according  to  t 
special  area  under  study.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

NUTR   251     FIELD  EXPERIENCE  (1-3).  Students  are  assigned  to  a  state,  local 
district  health  agency  or  other  appropriate  agency  for  supervised  fie 
experience.  Field  fee  required.  A  brief  written  report  of  activities  is 
quired.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff  field  preceptors. 

NUTR   300     NUTRITIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  PROTEIN,  LIPID  AND  CARBOH 
DRATE  METABOLISM  (3).  Prerequisites,  NUTR  150  and  154;  201 
202  or  212.  Recent  advances  in  the  nutritional  aspects  of  protein,  lip 
and  carbohydrate  metabolism  will  be  reviewed.  Six  semester  hours  f\ 
week,  fall.  Forsythe. 

NUTR  301  NUTRITIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  MINERAL  METABOLISM  (3)  Prereqi 
sites,  NUTR  150  and  154;  201  or  202  or  212.  Recent  advances  in  tl 
nutritional  aspects  of  mineral  metabolism  will  be  reviewed.  Six  semin\ 
hours  per  week,  spring.  Forsythe. 

NUTR  302  NUTRITIONAL  BIOCHEMISTRY  (3)  Prerequisites,  NUTR  1 51  and  21 
Experimental  and  laboratory  procedures  in  nutritional  biochemistry  ar 
physiology,  including  the  identification  and  measurement  of  nutrien 
and  their  metabolites  in  foods  and  in  human  and  animal  tissues  arj 
body  fluids.  Six  laboratory  hours  per  week,  fall.  Forsythe. 

NUTR  303  NUTRITION  POLICY  (3).  Prerequisites,  NUTR  205;  NUTR  208  or  21 
The  broad  aspects  of  nutrition  policy,  such  as  U.S.  and  internation 
nutrition  problems  and  issues,  intervention  options,  and  policy  dec 
sions  —  basis  and  rationale  —  will  be  discussed.  Six  seminar  hours  p 
week,  spring.  Staff. 

NUTR  304  METHODOLOGY  OF  FOOD  HABITS  RESEARCH  (3).  Prerequisite, 
NUTR  159  and  207  or  permission  of  instructor.  A  review,  illustrated  wi 
appropriate  case  studies,  of  the  methods  used  in  investigating  or  mo< 
ifying  food  related  behavior.  Six  seminar  hours  per  week,  spring.  Sta 

NUTR  340  SEMINAR  IN  NUTRITION  (1-6).  Prerequisites,  a  minimum  of  one  ye 
of  graduate  work  in  nutrition  and  permission  of  instructor.  Semina 
and/or  laboratory  work,  according  to  the  special  area  under  study.  Fa 
spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

NUTR  355  ADVANCED  COMMUNITY  NUTRITION  PRACTICE  (3)  Prerequisite 
NUTR  205  and  208  or  permission  of  instructor.  Development  of  skill 
techniques  and  competencies,  through  practical  experience,  in  the  a: 
sessment  of  the  nutritional  needs  of  a  community,  or  in  the  planning  ar 
delivery  of  community  nutrition  services  in  a  health  or  other  appropriai 
agency  or  the  evaluation  of  an  ongoing  nutrition  program.  Six  laboratoi, 
hours  per  week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

NUTR  390  NUTRITION  RESEARCH  (1-9).  Individual  arrangements  may  be  mad 
by  the  student  to  spend  part  or  all  of  his  time  in  supervised  investigatio 
of  selected  problems  in  nutrition.  Fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

NUTR  391  NUTRITION  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  (1)  Students  registered  for  NUT 
390  shall  present  at  least  one  formal  seminar  each  term  on  some  aspet 
of  their  research  project  (community  or  laboratory).  Fall,  spring  an 
summer.  Staff. 

NUTR   392     MASTER'S  REPORT  (1-6).  Fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 
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MASTER'S  THESIS  (0-6).  Fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (0-9).  Fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PARASITOLOGY 
AND  LABORATORY  PRACTICE 

131  PARASITISM  AND  HUMAN  DISEASE  (2)  A  course  consisting  of  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  given  as  an  introduction  to 
the  principles  of  infectious  diseases.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
hours  a  week,  fall.  Goulson,  Okey. 

134  HUMAN  PARASITOLOGY  (4).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  on  the  most  common 
animal  parasites  of  man  with  special  emphasis  on  their  life  cycles,  host 
responses,  and  laboratory  diagnosis.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  a  week,  fall.  Larsh,  Weatherly. 
140,  PROBLEMS  IN  PARASITOLOGY  (1  or  more).  A  course  for  students 
141  who  wish  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  some  special  problem  in  human 
parasitology.  Two  or  more  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

142,    PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  PRACTICE  (1  or 

143  more).  A  course  for  students  who  wish  to  make  an  intensive  study  of 
some  special  problem  in  the  laboratory  field.  Two  or  more  hours  a  week, 
fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

150  PUBLIC  HEALTH  BACTERIOLOGY  (4).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Lectures  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  human  pathogenic 
bacteria  and  fungi  with  particularemphasis  on  those  submitted  to  public 
health  laboratories  for  complete  identification.  One  lecture  and  four  lab- 
oratory hours  a  week,  fall.  Read. 

151  PUBLIC  HEALTH  VIROLOGY  (3).  Prerequisites,  PALP  1 50  and  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Lectures  and  laboratory  studies  on  isolation  and 
identification  techniques.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
spring.  Read. 

230  THE  NATURE  OF  PARASITISM  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. A  consideration  of  such  factors  as  the  influence  of  external  and 
internal  environments  on  parasites,  effects  of  parasites  on  their  hosts, 
parasite  functional  morphology,  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  develop- 
ment. Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Weatherly. 

232  PARASITOLOGICAL  METHODS  (4).  Prerequisite,  PALP  134.  An  intro- 
duction to  research  methods  employed  in  the  laboratory  studies  of  vari- 
ous protozoan  and  helminth  parasites.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  a  week,  spring.  Goulson. 

233  MALARIOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory  devoted  to  the  study  of  malaria  in  man 
and  mosquito.  The  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitos  are  also  con- 
sidered. Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Hendricks. 
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PALP    234    MEDICAL  ENTOMOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisites,  Zoology  II  and  PALP  13' 

or  equivalents.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  th 
insects,  ticks,  mites,  and  other  arthropods  that  transmit  and/or  cau's 
diseases  of  man.  Methods  of  identifying  these  forms  are  emphasized  1 
the  laboratory.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  sprinc 
Hendricks. 

PALP    235,    PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  METHODOLOGY  I 

236  or  more).  Prerequisites,  PALP  142  or  143,  and  permission  of  the  instruc 
tor.  Two  or  more  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Larsh. 

PALP  250  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  METHODS  I  (2)  Prerequisite,  pe 
mission  of  the  instructor.  Lectures  and  seminars  pertaining  to  currer 
diagnostic  techniques  in  Public  Health  Bacteriology  and  Mycology.  On 
lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  a  week,  fall.  Okey. 

PALP  251  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  METHODS  II  (5)  Prerequisite,  pe 
mission  of  the  instructor.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  wor 
on  the  most  important  microbiological  diagnostic  procedures,  e.g.,  irr 
munoserology,  used  in  the  modern  public  health  laboratory.  Two  lectur 
and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Okey. 

PALP    260     PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  MANAGEMENT  I  (2)  Prerequisite! 

permission  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  broad  responsibilities  and  ac 
tivities  of  the  public  health  laboratory,  its  relations  to  other  divisions  c 
the  Health  Department,  and  its  role  in  comprehensive  health  planning 

One  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  a  week,  fall.  Okey. 

PALP  261  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  MANAGEMENT  II  (3)  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  the  instructor.  A  continuing  study  in  depth  of  the  respori 
sibilities  and  activities  of  the  public  health  laboratory.  Two  lecture  am\ 
two  seminar  hours  per  week,  spring.  Okey. 

PALP  270  BIOHAZARD  SCIENCE  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructoi 
Philosophy  of  safety,  laboratory-acquired  and  nosocomial  infections 
other  biohazards,  fundamentals  of  laboratory  safety,  and  principles  c 
disinfection  and  sterilization.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  fall.  Tulis. 

PALP  271  BIOHAZARD  SCIENCE  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  PALP  270.  Lectures  ant 
demonstrations  on  biohazard  containment  systems,  aerosol  and  surfaci 
sampling,  filtration  technology,  hazards  of  animal  experimentation,  car 
cinogen  research,  oncogenic  virus  studies,  recombinant  DNA,  and  as 
pects  of  biohazard  control.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  spring.  Tulis. 

PALP  275  LABORATORY  METHODS  IN  BIOHAZARD  SCIENCE  (3)  Prerequisii 
es,  PALP  270  and  271.  Fundamentals  of  disinfection  and  sterilizatioi 
processes  including  official  methodology,  packaging,  dosimetry,  inac 
tivation  kinetics,  process  control,  sterility  testing,  and  use  of  contain 
ment  facilities  and  aerosol  and  surface  sampling  equipment.  Three  lec 
ture  and  ten  laboratory  hours  per  week,  summer.  Tulis. 

PALP  276  ADVANCED  STUDIES  IN  BIOHAZARD  SCIENCE  (3)  Prerequisites 
PALP  270,  271,  and  permission  of  instructor.  Lectures  and  seminar; 
concerned  with  biohazard  risk  assessment,  medical  surveillance,  im 
pact  of  state  and  federal  regulations,  environmental  issues,  principles  o 
quality  assurance,  laboratory  design,  and  safety  management.  Two  lec 
ture  and  two  seminar  hours  per  week,  fall.  Tulis. 

PALP  277  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  BIOHAZARD  SCIENCE  (2)  Prerequisites,  PALF 
270,  271,  and  permission  of  instructor.  Current  problems  and  trends  ir 
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biohazard  science,  impact  of  emerging  legislation,  development  of 
standards,  and  other  topics.  One  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  per 
week,  spring.  Tulis. 

331  SEMINAR  IN  PARASITOLOGY  (1).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  staff. 
Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  Parasitology.  One  seminar  hour  a 
week,  spring.  Staff. 

333    SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  PRACTICE  (1)  Pre 

requisite,  permission  of  staff.  Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  the  public 
health  laboratory  field.  One  seminar  hour  a  week,  spring.  Staff. 

334,  RESEARCH  IN  PARASITOLOGY  (2  or  more).  Open  to  advanced  stu- 
dents only.  Four  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week,  to  be  arranged,  fall 
and  spring.  Larsh,  Goulson,  Hendricks,  Weatherly. 

336,  RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  METHODOLOGY  (2 
or  more).  Open  to  advanced  students  only.  Four  or  more  laboratory  hours 
a  week,  to  be  arranged,  fall  and  spring.  Larsh,  Weatherly,  Read,  Goul- 
son, Okey,  Tulis. 

394    DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3-9).  Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

400     GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0) 


UBLIC  HEALTH 


UBH  100  ECOLOGY  OF  HUMAN  HEALTH  (3).  A  consideration  of  biological, 
environmental,  and  behavioral  premises  needed  for  an  understanding  of 
health  and  disease.  A  variety  of  roles  of  public  health  professionals,  as 
well  as  public  health  programs  designed  to  reduce  disease,  will  be 
considered.  At  least  one  course  taken  in  general  biology  or  zoology  is 
strongly  recommended  and,  preferably,  an  additional  advanced  course 
in  an  area  of  biology  is  advisable.  Three  lectures  or  two  lectures  and  two 
seminars  per  week,  fall.  Staff. 

UBH  101  PROBLEM  ORIENTED  APPROACHES  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH  (3).  This 
new  course,  designed  by  the  School's  Academic  Program  Committee, 
provides  an  opportunity  for  interested  students  to  integrate  approaches 
of  the  several  public  health  disciplines  to  selected  public  health  prob- 
lems. To  this  end  two  illustrative  problems  were  chosen,  Byssinosis  and 
Malnutrition.  Each  topic  will  be  discussed  serially  by  a  range  of 
specialists  to  review  causation,  personal  and  social  effects,  analytic 
methods,  potential  methods  of  control,  and  policy  issues.  Spring.  Phil- 
lips, Reist,  Anderson,  Kaufman. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

PHNU   101     AGING  AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  (HADM/HEED/NUTR  101)  (5 

Biological,  medical,  demographic  and  social  aspects  of  aging.  Ne 
methods  and  concepts  of  aging  processes  and  their  implications.  Thre 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Staff. 

PHNU  140,    READING  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (1-3)  Prerequisites  to 
141,    arranged  with  the  faculty.  Reading  and  tutorial  guidance  in  a  selecte 
142    area  of  public  health  nursing  or  occupational  health  nursing.  Two 
more  hours  per  week,  fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

PHNU  160  DELIVERY  OF  COMMUNITY  NURSING  SERVICES  (3)  Permission  I 
instructor  required.  Analysis  of  patterns  of  organization  of  communi 
nursing  services  and  relationships  to  the  health  care  delivery  systen 
Special  emphasis  on  basic  management  skills  and  their  applicatio 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Tigar. 

PHNU   171     EDUCATIONAL  ROLE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSE  (3 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Concepts  of  teaching-learnin' 
applied  to  community  health  nursing  practice.  Focus  is  on  the  instruc 
tional  role  of  the  community  health  nurse,  teaching  models,  adult  educ 
tion  and  individual  and  group  teaching-learning.  Three  lecture  hours  pt 
week.  Mclntyre. 

PHNU  193  INNOVATION  AND  CHANGE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  PRAC 
TICE  I  (3).  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Analysis  of  factors  an 
approaches  considered  in  innovation  and  change  in  public  health  nur^ 
ing.  This  includes  development  of  the  theoretical  base  of  public  healt 
nursing  practice.  Two  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  per  week.  Staff 

PHNU  196  ADVANCED  PRACTICE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (3).  Permis 
sion  of  instructor  required.  Prerequisite:  licensure  as  registered  nurse 
North  Carolina.  Concepts  of  health  promotion/illness  prevention  applie 
to  families/groups/community.  Methods  of  assessment  and  interventior 
Selected  practice  experiences.  Analysis  of  case  materials.  One  lecturt 
two  seminar  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Watkins. 

PHNU  215  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSESSMENT  AND  CARE  (MHCH  215)  (2)  Permi 
sion  of  instructor.  Seminar  series  which  emphasizes  theoretical,  concer. 
tual  and  practice  bases  fundamental  to  assessment  of  infants  and  youn 
children  in  community  settings.  Focus  is  upon  wellness  care  and  mar 
agement  of  common  and  long-term  childhood  conditions.  Four  semim 
hours  per  week,  spring.  Stocking. 

PHNU   217     CHILD  HEALTH:  NURSING  INTERVENTION  (MHCH  217)  (1-6)  Pe 
mission  of  instructor.  For  nurses  with  appropriate  theoretical  and  e> 
periential  backgrounds  in  child  health  and  development.  Emphasis 
on  nursing  practice  with  infants,  young  children  and  their  families  in 
variety  of  community  settings  throughout  North  Carolina.  Four  to  twent) 
four  supervised  clinical  hours  per  week,  spring,  summer,  fall.  Stocking 

PHNU  220  ANTEPARTAL  THEORY:  ASSESSMENT  AND  CARE  OF  PREGNAN 
WOMEN  (MHCH  220)  (2).  Theoretical  basis  of  antepartal  care  err 
phasizing  the  concept  of  risk  and  assessment  of  maternal  and  fete1 
well-being.  Two  lecture  hours  per  week,  spring.  Staff. 
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221  ANTEPARTAL  ASSESSMENT  AND  CARE:  CLINICAL  PRACTICE 

(MHCH  221 )  (3).  Permission  of  instructor  and  MHCH-PHNU  220  must  be 
taken  concurrently.  Initial  and  ongoing  assessment  of  pregnant  women 
including  physical  and  pelvic  examinations.  Designed  for  nurses.  Six 
laboratory  hours  per  week,  spring.  Staff. 

222  FAMILY  PLANNING  THEORY:  ASSESSMENT  AND  CARE  OF 
WOMEN  IN  THE  REPRODUCTIVE  YEARS  (MHCH  222)  (1)  For  health 
professionals  doing  family  planning  counseling.  Includes  mode  of  ac- 
tion effectiveness,  contraindications,  side  effects,  complications,  advan- 
tages, disadvantages  of  temporary  and  permanent  methods  of  birth  con- 
trol. One  lecture  hour  per  week,  spring.  Staff. 

223  FAMILY  PLANNING  ASSESSMENT  AND  CARE:  CLINICAL  PRAC- 
TICE (MHCH  223)  (2-3).  Permission  of  instructor  and  MHCH-PHNU  222 
must  be  taken  concurrently.  Initial  and  ongoing  assessment  of  women 
requesting  or  utilizing  temporary  birth  control  method.  For  nurses.  Stu- 
dents competent  in  performing  physical  and  pelvic  exams,  2  credits;  all 
others  3  credits.  Four  or  six  laboratory  hours  per  week,  spring.  Staff. 

224  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE:  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS (MHCH  224)  (3).  Two  graduate  level  courses  in  human  support 
services  or  education  and  permission  of  instructor.  Health  needs  of 
school  aged  children;  analysis  of  policies  and  programs  that  are  re- 
sponsive to  those  needs  with  emphasis  on  school  based  initatives,  and 
school-community  interactions.  Lecture  seminar,  with  guest  faculty.  Two 
lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  per  week.  Stocking. 

225  PRACTICUM:  LEADERSHIP  IN  SCHOOL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
(MHCH  225)  (1-4).  MHCH-PHNU  224  or  equivalent  and  permission  of 
instructor.  An  elective,  individually  planned  and  supervised  school- 
community  based  field  experience.  Designed  to  provide  leadership  ex- 
periences in  delivery  of  school  health  services.  Three  to  twelve  labora- 
tory hours  per  week.  Stocking. 

240,  PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (14)  A  course  for  stu 

241,  dents  in  public  health  nursing.  Students  will  make  an  intensive  study  of 
242    some  special  problem  in  public  health  relevant  to  public  health  nursing. 

The  study  will  result  in  a  paper  which  will  demonstrate  the  application  of 
research  principles.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Staff. 

255  CASE  AND  PROGRAM  CONSULTATION  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  (MHCH 
255)  (1-3).  Examination  of  the  practice  of  case  and  program  consultation 
in  public  health  settings.  Analysis  of  consultation  as  a  mutual  problem- 
solving  process  including  evaluation.  Roles  and  relationships  of  consul- 
tant and  consultee  are  considered  with  provision  for  experiential  learn- 
ing opportunities.  Emphasis  is  on  multidisciplinary  practice.  One  and 
one-half  lecture  hours  per  week.  Field  experience  and  written  report 
accepted  for  additional  credit  hours.  Fall  and  spring.  Watkins. 

261  COMMUNITY  NURSING  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION  I  (3)  Permis- 
sion of  instructor  required.  Concepts  and  methods  of  administering 
community  nursing  services.  Functions  of  the  nurse  administrator  in 
areas  of  organizing,  staffing,  program  planning,  priority  setting  and 
evaluation  of  services.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Tigar. 

262  COMMUNITY  NURSING  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION  II  (3)  PHNU 
261  and  permission  of  instructor  required.  Continuation  of  PHNU  261. 
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Aspects  of  fiscal  management,  personnel  management,  legal  conside 
ations,  records  and  reporting  relating  to  delivery  of  community  nursir 
services.  Leadership  styles,  motivation  and  application  of  administn 
tive  processes.  Two  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  per  week.  Tigar. 
PHNU  271  INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACHES  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (3 
Permission  of  instructor.  Educational  issues  involved  in  preparation  f< 
public  health  nursing  practice  and  education.  Study  and  evaluation 
public  health-community  nursing  content  in  nursing  curricula.  Strategic 
of  instructional  approaches  involving  innovation  and  change.  Three  let\ 
ture  hours  per  week,  fall  and  spring.  Mclntyre. 

PHNU  272  PRACTICUM  IN  TEACHING  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING  (3-6 
Permission  of  instructor.  Supervised  experience  involved  in  teachin 
community  health  nursing  to  students  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Prot 
lems  related  to  curriculum,  organization,  and  faculty  roles  will 
explored  under  faculty  direction.  Field  fee:  $300.00.  One  seminar  hoi 
biweekly  and  eighteen  laboratory  hours  weekly,  fall  and  spring.  Mclr 
tyre. 

1  PHNU  280    OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  NURSING  I  (3)  Permission  of  instructc 

required.  Concerns  factors  influencing  the  development  and  operation 
of  occupational  health  nursing  programs.  General  and  special  healt 
services  contingent  on  work  environment  and  inherent  health  problem 


•!t: 


^  in  the  employed  populations  are  considered.  Three  lecture  hours  pt 

week,  fall.  Houston-Brickey 

PHNU  281  OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  NURSING  II  (3)  Prerequisites,  PHNU  28C 
Continuation  of  PHNU  280.  Consideration  is  given  to  leadership  roles 
occupational  health  nursing,  to  factors  influencing  the  organization  an 
implementation  of  such  programs  and  to  the  identification  of  criteria  fc 
evaluation.  Two  seminar  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week,  spring 
Houston-Brickey 

PHNU  290  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  SERVICES  (1)  For  non-nurse  gradual 
students  in  public  health.  Introduction  and  orientation  to  the  philosoph 
and  principles  of  public  health  nursing.  Emphasis  is  given  to  superv 
sion  and  administration  of  public  health  nursing  services.  Current  prac 
tices,  trends  and  problems  in  public  health  nursing  are  explored  in  ligh 
of  the  multidisciplinary  approach  to  community  health  programs.  Tw< 
seminar  hours  a  week,  spring.  Talbot 

PHNU  293  INNOVATION  AND  CHANGE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  PRAC 
TICE  II  (3-6).  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Integration  of  selecte 
factors  of  innovation  and  change  into  the  practice  of  public  health  nurs 
ing.  Practice  credit  variable.  Two  lecture,  two  seminar,  and  zero  to  nin 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  Staff. 

PHNU  297  SUPERVISION  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING.  (3)  Permission  of 
structor  required.  For  public  health  nursing  and  other  selected  students 
Philosophy,  principles  and  methods  of  supervision  with  emphasis  on  th 
supervisor's  role  in  staff  development  and  first-level  management.  On< 
lecture  and  four  seminar  hours  per  week.  Watkins 

PHNU  299  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (2  4)  Permis 
sion  of  instructor  required.  Prerequisite:  BIOS  101.  Analysis  of  nursinc 
research  emphasizing  methodology  and  implications  for  communit 
health  nursing  practice.  For  over  two  credits,  students  develop  a  re 
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search  design  or  participate  in  the  research  process.  Two  lecture  hours 
for  ten  weeks  and  two  seminar  hours  for  ten  weeks.  Highriter,  Adams. 

300  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (3)  Non  majors  require 
permission  of  instructor.  Analysis  of  current  factors  influencing  public 
health  nursing  practice.  Emphasis  is  on  issues  in  health  planning  and 
policy,  quality  assurance  and  standards  of  professional  practice.  Two 
lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  per  week,  fall  and/or  spring.  Staff. 

301  FIELD  OBSERVATION  OF  NATIONAL  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURS- 
ING SERVICE  (1).  Permission  of  instructor.  Orientation  to  national 
agencies  in  Washington,  D.C.  area  concerned  with  community  health 
nursing  practice.  Supervised  visits  made  to  agencies  e.g.  The  Division 
of  Nursing.  HEW  and  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute.  Field  fee  $1 50.00.  Five 
full  consecutive  days  of  field  observations  and  seminars,  spring.  Robin- 
son. 

340,  RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (1-4)  PHNU  299  or  the 

341,  equivalent  and  permission  of  instructor.  Independent  research  in  public 
342    health  nursing  under  supervision.  Two  to  eight  laboratory  hours  per 

week,  fall,  spring,  summer.  Highriter,  Talbot,  Adams. 

392  MAJOR  PAPER  (1-6).  Permission  of  instructor  required.  A  major  paper 
on  a  problem  relevant  to  public  health  nursing.  This  study  may  extend 
over  more  than  one  semester.  Credit  is  assigned  accordingly.  Fall, 
spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (3-9).  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

396  FIELD  PRACTICE  IN  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING  (3-9)  Permis 
sion  of  instructor.  Field  experience  in  community  health  nursing  or  oc- 
cupational health  nursing  practice.  Study  and  observation  of  selected 
areas  related  to  students'  program  of  study.  Field  fee  $450.00.  Twenty- 
four  laboratory  hours  per  week,  fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

400    GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0) 
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